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I  dedicate  this  autobiography  to  my  daughter  Rachel  M.  Bresler,  in  memory  of  the 
entire  Bresier  family  and  relatives  who  perished  during  the  war  years  of  1939- 
1945  and  the  six  million  martyrs  of  the  Jewish  faith,  as  well  as  all  the  victims 
of  tyranny  ....  May  humanity  never  again  perpetrate  such  hideous  crimes 
against  another  human. 


My  special  thanks  to  my  wife,  Edith,  for  her  patient  understanding,  encouragement 
and  devotion. 


He  spoke:  WTiat  is  your  name? 

He  answered:  Jacob. 

He  spoke:  You  should  not  be  called  Jacob  any  longer,  but 

Israel;  you  fought  with  God  and  man 

and  you  had  won. 

1,  Moses  32,  Verse  28,  29 
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LANDSBERG  AM  LECH 


DISPLACED  PERSONS'  CAMP  1945 

Peace  has  at  last  come  and  World  War  II  ended  just  five  months 
ago.  The  chaotic  days  of  May  1945,  when  the  Allies  liberated 
Europe,  took  on  a  pseudo  natural  character  for  most  of  the  peoples 
of  Europe.  For  me,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  it  was  everything  else  but 
peaceful . 

It  became  evident  to  me  that  I,  a  child  without  country,  a 
mother,  a  father  or  brothers  and  sisters  (that  might  have  survived 
this  dreadful  war),  will  have  to  face  an  uncertain  future  and  rely 
solely  upon  my  own  self. 

Landsberg  Am  Lech,  so  called  because  the  river  Lech  flows 
through  that  quaint  picturesque  little  town  in  southern  Bavaria. 
Landsberg  became  a  camp  for  the  remnants  of  Jewish  Concentration 
Camp  inmates  who  barely  survived  the  horrors  of  Nazi  enslavement. 
The  former  German  Army  camp  was  typical  of  most  in  any  German  city. 
Rows  upon  rows  of  barracks  built  of  brown  bricks,  four  to  five 
floors  each,  lined  with  streets  in  this  immense  military  complex, 
complete  with  Hospital,  mess  hall,  sport  facilities,  as  well  as 
movie  house  and  concert  hall.  With  the  help  of  the  UNRRA  (United 
Nations  Relief  Agency)  and  the  JOINT  (a  Jewish  Organization), 
Landsberg  became  the  refuge  for  the  survivors  in  Bavaria,  Germany. 
There  were  many  such  camps  set  up  for  the  gathering  of  misplaced 
people  of  all  nationalities  who  would  eventually  be  resettled  to 
many  countries  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  former  inmates  returned 
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to  their  respective  countries  of  their  birth.  For  me,  like  for  the 
rest  of  my  Jewish  compatriots,  there  was  no  going  back.  To  whom? 
We  were  uprooted.  Our  homes  destroyed  or  plundered.  Our  loved 
ones  killed,  starved  or  burned  in  the  gas  ovens  in  Poland  and 
Germany.  Even  if  we  had  wanted  to  return,  the  antisemitic  world  of 
Europe  did  not  want  any  of  us  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  Jews.  We  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
welfare  of  those  countries  in  the  form  of  industry,  science, 
medicine  and  culture  whose  very  citizens  betrayed  us,  did  not  shed 
a  tear  for  our  demise.  Post-war  Europe  and  especially  the  Eastern 
Slavic  countries,  went  on  a  rampage  to  seek  out  the  few  Jewish 
people  who  dared  to  go  back  and  kill  them.  We,  the  survivors,  will 
never  forgive  them  for  their  betrayal  and  the  massacre  of  innocent 
people  who  survived  almost  six  years  of  despicable  sufferings.  We 
more  or  less  established  ourselves  in  this  former  Army  camp.  Our 
lives  were  preoccupied  with  searching  for  our  dispersed  brethren, 
especially  with  our  own  families  that  might  have  survived.  Here 
and  there,  miracles  did  happen  and  some  members  of  the  same  family 
were  reunited.  I  was  not  to  be  so  lucky.  My  whole  family  did 
perish  and  I  do  not  even  have  a  grave  or  a  marker  to  visit  and 
mourn . 

I  joined  a  Zionist  youth  movement  and  started  to  make  new 
friends  my  own  age  and  was  planning  to  eventually  emigrate  to  the 
Holy  Land,  the  land  of  our  forefathers  that  the  Jewish  people  so 
longed  and  prayed  for  2,000  years  in  their  daily  prayers.  I  came 
from  a  very  Zionist  family.  Ever  since  I  could  remember,  my  family 
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wanted  to  go  to  then  Palestine,  but  were  not  able  to  realize  their 
dream.  Destiny  eluded  their  return  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
Was  I  to  be  the  one  chosen  to  fulfill  that  dream?  I  certainly 
thought  so.  But,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  man  plans  and  the  good 
Lord  laughs.  It  was  apparently  not  meant  to  be.  Instead, 
circumstances  have  chosen  another  path  for  my  future.  Landsberg 
became  to  me  a  place  of  perpetual  animation.  There  was  so  much  to 
catch  up  on  my  long  lost  childhood  that  I  grabbed  at  anything  and 
everything  to  experience.  I  learned  to  play  tennis,  ski,  ride  a 
bike,  ping  pong,  dance  and  the  first  attempt  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  girl  my  own  age.  Life  seemed  to  be  a  great  adventure,  but,  in 
fact,  was  the  loneliest  time  period  of  my  life.  The  thoughts  of  my 
loved  ones  occupied  me  day  and  night  and  still  do. 

In  November  1945,  I  staged  to  work  for  the  UNRRA,  the  camp's 
clothing  store  that  actually  was  a  warehouse  where  clothing  was 
sorted.  This  clothing  came  from  America,  from  the  Jewish  agencies 
that  were  helping  the  displaced  people  from  all  countries  in 
Europe . 

The  warehouse  was  located  in  one  of  the  barracks  in  the  camp 
where,  once  upon  a  time  (in  the  late  twenties),  the  leader  of  the 
so  called  "Master  Race,"  Adolf  Hitler,  was  imprisoned  in  one  of 
these  cells  and  worked  on  his  infamous  "Mein  Kampf . "  This  place 
served  as  a  prison  in  those  days  and  was  now  housing  a  clothing 
warehouse.  Clothing  that  was  to  be  distributed  to  a  people  he  so 
despised  and  tried  to  annihilate  (and  almost  succeeded).  What 
ironic  PARADOX! 
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We  did  not  get  paid  for  our  labor,  but  were  compensated  with 
a  monthly  Red  Cross  package  of  food,  plus  a  ration  card  that 
entitled  us  to  consume  three  meals  a  day  at  the  camp's  mess  hall. 

One  morning  in  early  September  1945,  as  I  was  walking  to  work, 
I  passed  by  the  all  important  Bulletin  Board.  This  served  us  for 
any  and  all  information  pertaining  to  our  daily  lives  in  the  camp. 
The  daily  visits  to  the  Bulletin  Board  became  the  center  of  the 
most  important  activities  of  the  day. 

There  were  always  people  milling  around.  They  were  either 
reading  or  putting  up  notices,  but  mostly  looking  and  searching  for 
their  loved  ones  with  the  hope  that  maybe  somehow,  somewhere,  we 
would  find  a  relative  or  survivor  of  one  of  our  families  whose  name 
had  been  put  on  that  board.  After  careful  scrutiny  of  most  of  the 
information,  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  when  I  read  the  following 
notice:  "JACOB  BRESLER ,  you  are  being  sought  by  a  family  in  the 
U.S.A.  by  the  name  of  Samuels.  For  more  details,  please  report  to 
the  missing  person  bureau  of  the  UNRRA."  At  once,  I  ran  to  the 
office  and  got  all  the  particulars  of  this  information.  I  did  not 
know,  however,  what  to  do  with  this  marvelous  piece  of  news. 

I  did  not  know  anybody  living  in  New  York,  let  alone  who  those 
good  people  are  that  showed  an  interest  in  me .  I  had  never  heard 
that  name  mentioned  as  a  child  before  the  war.  I  was,  however, 
positive  that  an  uncle  of  mine  who  survived  the  war  and  was  at  the 
hospital  in  Landsberg,  bedridden,  recuperating  from  malnutrition, 
would  surely  know  more  about  those  good  Samaritans.  I  at  once  went 
to  see  my  Uncle  Gerson  and  told  him  about  the  good  news. 
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He  did  not  know  the  Samuels  either,  but  spoke  of  the 
possibility  that  it  must  be  a  friend  of  the  Bresler  family  by  the 
name  of  Grunwald  who  emigrated  to  the  U.S.A.  in  the  early  twenties. 
They  must  have  changed  their  name  in  America  to  Samuels.  This 
turned  out  to  be  correct.  I  at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Samuels 
family  in  which  I  stated  that  I  was  indeed  the  Bresler  they  were 
seeking  and  as  far  as  I  know  at  this  particular  time,  my  Uncle 
Gerson  and  I  are  the  only  ones  who  survived  the  war.  I  also 
described  in  detail  which  one  of  the  Bresler  children  I  was  and  how 
old  I  was. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  to  get  a  reply  from  them.  It  told 
me  that  they  knew  exactly  who  I  was  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  be 
willing  to  come  to  the  U.S.A.  under  their  sponsorship.  I  was 
overwhelmed  by  their  generosity  and  interest  in  me .  I  was  thrilled 
to  realize  that  there  was  someone  in  the  world  who  cared  about  me, 
"Jacob  Bresler"  as  a  person,  not  a  number  or  a  part  of  a  group,  but 
me  a  seventeen  year  old  stateless,  Jewish  orphan  without  hope  or 
destination  in  his  life.  We  corresponded  very  frequently  as  they 
had  to  know  the  exact  date  of  birth  and  whatever  else  was  necessary 
for  Government  agencies.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  anyone 
would  take  such  great  responsibility  and  undertake  such  a  merciful 
task  so  as  to  guarantee  the  welfare  of  my  person  once  I  arrived  in 
America . 

After  obtaining  countless  documents  from  all  sorts  of 
agencies,  as  well  as  a  health  certificate  (stating  that  I  had  no 
infectious  diseases),  the  U.S.  Consul  General  issued  me  an  entry 
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Visa  for  the  U.S.A. 


It  took  exactly  two  years  and  three  months  from  that  fateful 
day  when,  on  my  way  to  work,  I  found  my  name  tacked  onto  that  all 
important  Bulletin  Board  to  begin  my  journey  to  a  new  country  and 
a  newly  adopted  loving  family. 
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THE  JOURNEY 


Munich,  December  10,  1947.  It  was  late  afternoon,  a  cloudy 
and  cold  day  as  I  entered  the  main  railroad  station  with  hundreds 
of  other  D.P.s  (displaced  persons).  We  were  to  board  a  special 
train  organized  by  the  UNRRA  (United  Nations  Refugee  Relief 
Agency),  to  take  us  to  Bremenhafen,  where  a  troop  ship  was  waiting 
to  take  us  to  the  long  awaited  promised  land,  the  United  States  of 
America . 

I  put  down  my  only  possession,  an  aluminum  suitcase,  with  the 
precious  few  articles  of  clothing  that  I  owned.  This  consisted  of 
a  suit  made  of  an  old  American  overcoat  that  was  issued  to  me 
through  the  UNRRA,  some  underwear,  socks  and  a  kerchief.  These 
items  were  given  to  me  in  the  course  of  two  years'  living  in  a  D.P. 
camp  in  Landsberg  am  Lech  in  Germany,  and  nothing  else. 

I  had  no  overcoat,  although  the  temperature  was  near  freezing. 
I  was  dressed  in  a  warm  suit  that  was  made  by  my  cousin  of  an  old 
army  blanket.  The  shoes  that  I  wore  were  Hitler  Youth  issue.  I 
had  a  scarf  around  my  neck  and  no  gloves. 

As  the  train  started  to  leave  the  station,  I  was  standing  at 
the  window  looking  out  at  the  platform.  I  could  not  help  but 
realize  that  there  was  practically  no  one  there  to  say  the 
customary  goodbye  which  one  expects  when  undertaking  such  a  long 
journey.  The  reason  for  it  was  obvious.  We  had  nobody  left  to  bid 
us  goodbye . 

We  were  looked  after  by  the  Joint  Committees,  a  Jewish 
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organization  that  looked  after  refugees.  They  tried  to  make  us  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  but  it  was  a  very  emotional  and  tiring 
journey . 

Again,  I  was  on  the  move,  not  knowing  what  was  awaiting  me  at 
the  end  of  the  journey.  But  this  time,  I  was  full  of  expectations, 
hope  and  anxieties  for  the  future  as  opposed  to  my  previous  forced 
journeys  in  cattle  cars  from  camp  to  camp,  country  to  country,  not 
knowing  where  or  whether  you  shall  survive  the  inhuman  conditions 
forced  upon  a  young  life. 

We  arrived  the  next  afternoon  in  the  port  city  of  Bremenhafen. 
The  sun  was  shining  bright  in  a  city  known  for  its  bleak  weather. 
My  mood  changed,  however,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  was  an  overwhelming  sight.  I  had  seen  a  lot  of  land  in  many 
different  countries,  but  never  an  ocean!  The  waves  were  pounding 
at  the  docksite  in  a  staccato  rhythm,  and  the  gang  plank  was 
swaying  back  and  forth,  side  to  side. 

After  the  usual  roll  call,  my  heart  was  pounding  faster  and 
faster  and  a  cold  sweat  came  over  me.  Was  it  fear?  Or,  was  it 
subconscious  rejection?  I  had  no  time  to  elaborate  on  such 
feelings  and  found  myself  walking  up  the  gangplank  to  board  the 
S.S.  General  Tiger.  The  Tiger  was  a  troop  ship  that  went  into 
service  for  the  sole  purpose  of  transporting  soldiers  during  the 
war  and  after  the  war,  for  refugees  to  the  United  States  of 
America . 

We  were  greeted  by  the  official  of  the  UNRRA  and  Joint 
committee,  and  were  assigned,  with  countless  others,  a  place  to 
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sleep  in  the  huge  dorm.  The  S.S.  General  Tiger  was  not  a  luxury- 
ship  by  any  means,  but  for  me  it  was  the  most  beautiful,  spacious 
and  clean  quarters  that  I  had  known  in  eight  years  since  I  left 
home  as  a  child  of  eleven. 

After  settling  down,  I  at  once  started  to  explore  the  ship 
with  the  zest  and  curiosity  of  a  young  man  ready  for  the  adventure 
of  his  life. 

The  call  through  the  loudspeakers,  "Supper  is  being  served  in 
the  dining  room,"  was  coming  through  loud  and  clear.  The  only 
problem  was  the  total  absence  of  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  After  much  confusion,  I  landed  in  the  dining  room.  The 
Steward  took  me  to  my  seat,  where  many  fellow  travelers  were 
already  seated.  The  center  of  the  vessel's  dining  room  was  a 
smorgasbord  of  many  delightful  and  exotic  foods  such  as:  bananas, 
pineapples,  grapefruit,  papayas  and  Lord  knows  what  else!  In  my 
wildest  dreams,  I  have  not  dreamed  of  such  royal  foods  and  my  eyes 
could  not  comprehend  the  quantities  of  food  heaped  on  those  tables. 
This  I  thought  was  fit  for  a  king  and  not  a  displaced  refugee. 
Supper  was  a  real  feast,  something  I  had  never  experienced  before 
in  my  life.  Who  would  ever  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  eat  to 
your  heart's  desire  without  any  restrictions  whatsoever.  It  was  to 
be  my  last  meal  aboard  the  ship. 

As  we  were  waiting  for  our  desserts  (in  this  case  it  was  ice 
cream),  the  ship  left  the  harbor,  being  towed  by  tugboats.  We  all 
ran  out  on  deck  to  witness  the  departure  from  the  land  that  brought 
me  so  much  tragedy  in  my  tender  life.  I  stood  and  watched  the 
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vastness  of  the  ocean  for  hours.  When  we  hit  the  English  Channel, 
my  anticipation  of  the  crossing  took  on  a  negative  turn.  I  became 
violently  seasick,  which  was  to  last  for  the  duration  of  the  trip. 

Instead  of  staying  on  the  deck  and  getting  the  fresh  sea  air, 
I  chose  to  go  to  my  quarters.  It  was  overcrowded  with  people 
everywhere.  I  stayed  in  my  bunk  most  of  the  days,  except  when  I 
had  to  throw  up,  and  that  was  so  frequent,  that  I  had  nothing  left 
in  my  system.  I  took  no  food  whatsoever  and  lived  on  lemons,  which 
was  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  but  on  such  a  voyage,  you  always  meet 
"experts"  who  know  everything.  Theirs  was  the  advice  I  followed. 

I  became  so  weak  and  dehydrated  that  I  decided  to  go  to  the 
Dispensary  for  help.  While  trying  to  go  to  the  upper  deck  where 
the  Dispensary  was  located,  I  had  to  walk  a  myriad  of  crossways. 
I  was  so  weak  that  I  fell  on  the  stairs  and  could  go  no  further. 
A  black  Steward  passed  by  and  asked  me  something  that  I  did  not 
understand.  He  sensed  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  me 
because  I  kept  on  saying,  "doctor,  doctor,"  and  he  understood.  He 
took  me  to  the  dispensary  where  I  was  examined  and  they  decided  to 
keep  me  there  for  a  few  days.  The  crossing,  I  am  told,  was 
relatively  smooth  for  this  particular  time  of  year,  but  I  could 
think  of  nothing  else  but  to  get  off  this  ship  the  fastest  way  I 
could  make  it! 

Fellow  passengers  were  frolicking  about  and  having  a  good 
time,  while  I  was  sitting  or  lying  on  the  deck  like  a  dog.  It 
seemed  the  days  dragged  on  and  on  without  end.  It  was  fourteen 
days,  but  for  me  it  seemed  like  fourteen  long,  torturous  years. 
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The  last  day  before  arriving  at  our  destination,  I  began  to  feel 
much  better,  as  soon  as  we  sighted  land  on  the  very  distant 
horizon.  We  were  very,  very  excited  and  the  deck  was  packed  with 
anxious  people,  all  wanting  to  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  free 
land  that  was  to  become  our  beloved  homeland. 

It  was  getting  dark  and  we  were  still  quite  a  long  way  from 
our  port  city  of  New  York.  We  stopped  in  mid-ocean  to  take  on  the 
port  pilot  who  guided  our  ship  to  the  New  York  Harbor  past  the 
Statute  of  Liberty.  I  must  say  it  was  a  sight  out  of  dreamland, 
the  ’’Grand  Lady"  with  the  torch  in  her  outstretched  arm,  the  lights 
and  skyline  of  Manhattan.  It  was  to  me  an  unbelievable  emotional 
experience.  After  leaving  postwar  Europe  with  its  drab  and  bombed 
out  appearance,  to  this  Shangri-La  of  lights  and  pulsating  life 
that  I  felt  was  going  on  onshore. 

"Is  this  normal?,"  I  asked  myself!  Is  it  possible  that  life 
goes  on  as  humanity  is  supposed  to  live,  or  is  it  just  a  passing 
dream?  Am  I  in  some  kind  of  Nirvana?  We  finally  pulled  in  and  up 
the  Hudson  river  to  berth  57  on  the  Westside  of  New  York. 

It  was  almost  midnight,  Christmas  Eve,  December  25,  1947.  As 
I  stood  on  the  deck  clutching  the  rails  and  staring  at  the  highway 
and  looming  skyline,  I  felt  in  my  gut  sudden  fear.  In  the  morning 
we  shall  disembark  with  the  two  dollars  pocket  money  that  was  given 
to  me  by  the  Joint  Committee.  I  shall  be  let  loose  into  the 
unknown.  I  was  filled  with  so  many  thoughts  and  questions; 
happiness  and  sadness  all  mixed  into  one. 

What  faith  has  brought  me  to  this  land?  Why  was  I  the  only 
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one  from  my  entire  family  chosen  by  some  strange  destiny  to  live 
through  this  dreadful  war?  Man's  greatest  catastrophe  perpetrated 
on  a  people  that  were  alien  to  them  just  because  of  their  belief  in 
"their  God!"  My  brain  was  bombarded  continuously  with  thousands  of 
questions,  doubts,  anxieties  and  hope.  I  stood  on  the  deck 
transfixed  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  looking  and  counting 
the  hundreds  of  cars  going  in  all  directions  freely,  uninhibited, 
like  a  great  massive  beehive. 

Where  am  I  really?  This  cannot  be!  People  moving  to  and  fro, 
without  anybody  telling  them  how  and  when  to  go?  Since  I  was 
eleven  years  old,  I  have  had  no  freedom  of  choice  of  any  kind.  Was 
I  now  at  nineteen  finally  going  to  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world? 
A  meaningful  life  with  freedom  of  choice!  Time  will  tell.  In 
these  hours,  I  relived  the  years  of  my  childhood  and  of  six 
dreadful  years  of  unbelievable  horrors  during  the  second  World  War. 
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MY  HOMETOWN 


Uniejow,  a  small  town  in  Poland  of  about  2,000  families.  The 
town  is  950  years  old  and  it  was  considered  a  holy  city  until  the 
year  1800.  No  Jews  were  allowed  to  be  buried  there  until  the  19th 
Century.  They  had  to  be  buried  in  an  adjacent  town.  It  lies  on 
the  river  Warta,  a  main  water  artery.  It  is  a  very  picturesque 
town  with  a  medieval  castle  and  imposing  tower,  situated  in  an 
enormous  park  like  setting  that  served  as  the  main  attraction.  In 
the  summer,  they  had  all  kinds  of  local  activities,  especially 
dances,  which  took  place  almost  every  Sunday. 

The  town  nestled  between  Lodz  and  Poznan.  In  order  to  come 
into  town,  there  were  seven  bridges  one  had  to  cross.  There  was  no 
industry,  no  cars,  no  telephones,  no  running  water  or  canalization. 
Electricity  was  on  for  only  a  few  hours,  mostly  at  night.  The 
length  of  time  depended  on  the  seasons.  In  the  summertime,  about 
four  hours,  in  the  winter,  which  lasted  about  nine  months,  about 
seven  hours. 

The  town  had  one  doctor,  one  pharmacy,  one  so  called  dentist, 
who  was  also  a  fireman.  The  main  building  consisted  of  a  fire 
department  with  one  horse  drawn  water  drum  and  pump,  a  post  office, 
a  police  station,  and  a  two-room  jail.  We  also  had  a  town  caller 
with  a  huge  drum.  He  announced  the  news  events  and  ordinances  from 
City  Hall.  We  children  ran  after  him  like  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamlin . 

There  were  a  number  of  water  carriers  for  three  public  water 
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pumps,  which  were  strategically  placed  in  the  town  that  also  served 
as  the  social  center  for  gossip.  The  typically  cobbled  streets  and 
marketplace,  which  was  so  evident  in  every  small  town  in  Poland, 
where  people  from  all  over  the  surrounding  villages  came  to  shop, 
every  Thursday  was  market  day. 

A  baroque  church  dominated  the  square  that  was  tree  lined  on 
all  sides.  The  school  building  was  not  very  large,  but  the 
teachers  were  very  strict  and  we  were  punished  with  beatings  for 
every  little  mischief.  School  lasted  for  seven  years,  with  the 
same  teachers  from  the  first  class  to  the  seventh. 

The  main  Synagogue,  which  served  as  the  artery  of  Jewish 
social  life,  was  the  proudest  structure  for  the  Jews  of  Uniejow. 
It  was  a  rather  large  structure,  comparatively  speaking.  We  were 
very  proud  to  have  it  in  our  midst.  There  were  also  several  houses 
of  worship.  From  the  typical  "Bet  Hamedrosh"  to  the  "Stibel," 
which  in  essence  was  one  room  located  in  several  different 
buildings.  The  Jews  of  our  town  were  split  into  many  fractional 
splinter  groups  of  Orthodoxy  having  loyalties  to  a  different  Rabbi 
in  the  Diaspora.  Although  they  believed  in  the  same  laws  of 
Judaism,  the  degree  of  fanaticism  was  the  predominant  factor. 

Uniejow  had  about  500  Jewish  families  living  among  the  Gentile 
population.  It  was  a  very  poor  town,  but  a  pulsating  one! 
Everybody  knew  everyone  and  all  that  was  happening  in  town.  The 
Jews  of  our  town  represented  all  possible  trades.  There  were 
business  people  of  all  kinds:  tailors,  carpenters,  shoemakers  and 
cobblers.  I  now  wonder  how  they  could  ever  pay  their  rent,  i.e., 
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the  water  carriers  brought  water  to  our  homes  and  charged  pennies 
for  their  hard  labor. 

Kids  of  the  families  used  to  pick  up  the  slack,  since  even 
pennies  were  not  abundant.  I,  too,  used  to  carry  pails.  I  took 
two  at  a  time  because  it  was  easier  to  carry  by  turning  round  and 
round  to  distribute  the  weight.  I  went  to  an  up  and  down  action 
pump  about  500  yards  away.  It  was  the  old-fashioned  kind.  There 
was  a  modern  one  further  away,  which  most  kids  preferred  because  of 
the  two  large  turning  wheels  that  brought  up  the  water  quicker  and 
easier.  Yet,  it  was  too  far  for  me.  In  the  winter  time,  the 
approach  to  the  pump  was  especially  fascinating  for  us.  It  served 
as  a  glacier  on  which  we  skated  down  the  molds  that  formed  by  the 
water  dripping  in  freezing  temperatures.  The  water  was  also  a 
disinfectant  for  cuts  and  bruises  suffered  while  playing  rough 
games  when  we  sustained  injuries  of  all  sorts. 

Our  playground  was  the  town.  The  gutters  and  the  back  alleys, 
as  well  as  open  fields  where  we  played  soccer  and  palanta,  an 
offshoot  of  American  baseball.  We  had  no  balls  or  bats.  The  balls 
we  made  from  old  rags  and  the  bats  were  found  sticks.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  the  things  we  played  with  were  manufactured  by  the 
kids  themselves.  Who  had  money  to  buy  toys?  We  cherished  and 
guarded  those  objects  like  precious  jewels. 

On  rainy  days,  and  those  were  very  frequent,  we  had  the  most 
fun.  We  made  all  kinds  of  boats  out  of  paper  and  ran  them  in  the 
gutter  with  several  kids  acting  as  relays  to  make  sure  that  our 
personally  marked  boats  did  indeed  arrive  downhill  at  the  river, 
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which  was  their  destination. 


Summer  had  its  own  special  meaning.  After  the  harsh  winters 
that  were  ever  present,  we  welcomed  the  sunny  days  with  a  special 
zest.  It  was  a  time  to  shed  our  shoes  and  run  barefoot,  chase  the 
butterflies  and  do  the  things  that  children  so  adore.  But,  being 
a  Jewish  boy  from  an  orthodox  family  was  a  totally  different 
matter.  We  could  only  enjoy  it  until  we  were  four  years  old. 
After  that,  we  had  to  attend  a  "Cheder,"  Hebrew  school,  which  every 
child  had  to  go  to  regardless  of  background.  Classes  lasted  eight 
hours  daily  in  the  summer  and  four  in  the  winter.  There  was  not 
much  time  for  anything  else.  We  played  cops  and  robbers  and 
marbles  on  our  hourly  break. 

In  the  summer,  the  river  played  a  very  major  role  for  the 
inhabitants  of  my  town.  The  river  was  a  place  to  take  a  bath  and 
wash  the  laundry.  The  procession  of  kids  and  grownups  with  pots 
and  pans  marching  to  the  river  looked  like  some  religious  cult  just 
to  be  cleansed  by  the  "Holy  waters  of  the  river  Warta."  The  pots 
were  scraped  with  bunches  of  straw  tied  together  with  their  own 
fibers  and  dipped  in  sand.  The  pots  came  out  remarkably  clean. 

Kids  used  to  fish  right  there  at  the  same  spot  where  people 
washed  their  dishes.  Schools  of  fish  came  very  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  river  to  eat  the  scrapings.  We  had  a  very  ingenious  way  of 
catching  fish.  With  just  a  stone.  We  went  into  the  river  about 
five  feet  facing  the  beach.  When  a  school  of  fish  came  in  to  feed, 
which  was  constant  while  the  people  were  washing,  we  would  throw  a 
stone  at  an  angle  to  head  them  into  the  beach.  We  could  then 
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My  mother  used  to 


collect  them  into  a  pail  for  our  next  meal, 
scream  at  me  sighting  all  those  little  fish.  "Who  is  going  to 
clean  them?,"  she  would  ask.  I //ad  to  volunteer  or  out  they  went. 
We  dipped  the  fish  in  flour  and  fried  them  in  a  pan.  Oh,  what  a 
delight  they  were! 

When  a  new  baby  was  born  into  a  family  and  it  was  a  boy,  the 
children  from  the  Cheder  went  to  the  home  of  the  family  for  the 
next  seven  days,  until  the  circumcision  took  place,  and  sang 
special  prayers.  We  were  rewarded  with  candies  and  cookies  for  our 
effort.  It  was  a  time  of  great  joy  to  the  parents  and  was  shared 
by  the  whole  Jewish  community.  A  newborn  Jewish  child  was  the 
promise  and  continuation  of  the  Jewish  people  as  such. 

The  people  of  our  town  had  some  strange  habits  and  name 
calling  was  one  of  their  favorite  pastimes.  Every  man  had  a 
nickname  that  was  given  to  him  just  because  of  something  he  did, 
said  or  practiced.  A  man  called  Jerozolimsky ,  was  called  short 
pants.  Why?  Because  he  never  bought  enough  material,  so  he  wore 
pants  that  were  always  short  on  him.  Others  had  the  prefixes  of 
their  profession  attached  to  their  names  like:  Meyer  the  carpenter; 
Faivel  the  tailor;  or  Kissel  the  Shamus .  Oh  yes,  the  Shamus !  He 
was  the  favorite  of  the  town  and  had  the  distinctive  privilege  to 
be  called  "Kissel  mit  der  Dupe!"  Why  this  particular,  not  so 
honorable  name  when  translated  into  Polish?  Someone  apparently 
overheard  a  conversation  of  his  in  the  marketplace  while  he  was 
haggling  about  a  price.  Supposedly,  he  said  to  the  market  woman 
"Dupe  Pani  Dodam."  In  Polish,  Dupa  means  "behind,"  Pani  means 
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"lady,"  and  Dodam  means  "add  to  the  price."  This  may  sound  just 
right  out  of  Sholen  Aleichems  anecdotes,  but  this  was  very  real 
indeed.  Imagine  living  with  that  name  for  the  rest  of  your  days? 

The  Rabbi,  a  very  pious  and  fearsome  looking  gentleman,  was 
not  only  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  community,  but  judge,  jury  and 
all  else  that  concerned  his  flock.  He  would  decide  which  was 
Kosher  or  Treif,  when  a  family  brought  their  chicken  or  goose  that 
might  have  had  something  questionable  about  its  contents.  It  must 
have  been  difficult  indeed,  since  it  might  have  meant  that  this 
particular  family  will  not  have  their  traditional  meal  for  the 
Sabbath  if  judged  Treif.  What  a  calamity! 

I  particularly  remember  one  incident  that  happened  in  our 
home.  The  Rabbi  came  to  check  whether  the  beds  my  parents  slept  in 
were  standing  together  or  separated.  My  father,  a  more  modern  man, 
asked  him  whether  this  is  the  only  worry  he  had?  It  just  so 
happens  that  the  beds  stood  side  by  side. 

When  someone  died  in  our  town,  it  was  very  tragic  for  the 
whole  community.  They  usually  died  at  home  and  the  corpse  was 
placed  on  the  floor,  covered  with  a  black  sheet,  with  two  candles 
burning  on  each  side  of  the  head.  We  had  to  bury  our  dead  the  same 
day,  according  to  Jewish  law  and  prevailing  custom.  After  the 
proper  washing  and  preparing  the  body  for  burial  and  the  required 
mourning,  the  body  was  placed  on  an  open  wagon,  usually  pulled  by 
one  horse.  The  whole  Jewish  population  then  followed  the  hearse  to 
the  cemetery,  about  one  mile  away. 
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If  the  departed  was  a  man,  he  was  buried  with,  in  addition  to 
the  shroud,  his  Taluth  (the  prayer  shawl).  Before  lowering  the 
body  into  the  grave,  the  body  rested  on  the  planks  of  wood  only. 
As  a  final  check,  the  shroud  was  partly  uncovered,  for 
identification  purposes  only.  A  small  sack  with  some  earth  from 
the  holyland  was  placed  under  his  or  her  head.  Two  pieces  of  clay 
were  placed  on  each  eyelid  to  symbolize  the  greed  that  we  possess 
during  our  lifetime.  With  this  ritual,  all  becomes  meaningless. 

The  screams  and  cries  of  the  bereaved  families  are  forever 
engraved  in  my  memory.  After  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave, 
the  Rabbi  threw  in  a  padlock  to  lock  the  earth,  as  a  symbol,  so 
that  no  one  from  this  family  may  suffer  the  same  fate. 

The  family  of  the  departed  went  home,  but  had  to  wash  their 
hands  before  entering  the  house.  The  cemetery,  according  to  Jewish 
laws  and  customs,  is  considered  unclean.  The  immediate  family  was 
required  to  sit  the  obligatory  seven  consecutive  days  of  Shiva 
(sitting  on  very  low  stools).  The  mourning  period  extended  to  one 
full  year  from  the  day  of  death  of  the  departed.  In  that  period, 
nothing  was  allowed  to  take  place  that  could  resemble  pleasure.  A 
Minian  (quorum  of  ten  men)  said  daily  prayers  in  the  home  of  the 
departed  morning  and  night  for  seven  days. 
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MY  FAMILY 


I  was  born  into  a  large  and  happy  family.  I  had  four  sisters 
and  one  brother.  Their  names  in  order  of  birth  were: 

My  father's  name  was  Chaim. 

My  Mother's  name  was  Rachel. 

My  oldest  sister,  Gita. 

My  oldest  brother,  Joseph. 

My  next  older  sister,  Hinda. 

My  next  older  sister,  Golda. 

My  younger  sister,  Fela  and  I,  Jacob. 

My  father  had  seven  brothers  and  two  sisters.  They  all  lived 
in  different  towns.  Their  names  in  order  of  birth  were: 

Uncle  Shlomo. 

Uncle  Meyer. 

Uncle  Itzchak. 

My  father,  Chaim. 

Uncle  Abraham. 

Uncle  Gerson. 

Uncle  Noah. 

Aunt  Szeva. 

Aunt  Gita. 

The  total  number  of  Aunts,  Uncles  and  first  cousins  came  to  65 
people  Only  four  of  us  survived  the  Holocaust.  At  this  writing, 
only  two  are  left  alive. 


My  mother's  side  of  the  family  consisted  of  two  brothers  and 
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three  sisters,  plus  their  respective  offspring.  Their  names  in 
order  of  birth  were: 

Aunt  Chaia. 

Aunt  Leah. 

Rachel,  my  mother. 

Uncle  Moshe. 

Uncle  Aaron. 

They,  too,  lived  in  all  different  towns.  The  exact  number  of  their 
children,  I  do  not  know  and  most  likely  will  never  know.  They  all 
perished!  There  is  no  one  left  of  their  respective  families. 
There  is  not  even  a  marker  or  a  trace  of  their  remains.  They  most 
likely  perished  while  being  gassed  and  cremated  with  countless 
thousands  of  innocent  victims  of  the  Jewish  faith,  in  a  place 
called  Chelmno  (Kulmhof  in  German).  This  was  the  tragic  place 
where  most  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  our  area  were  exterminated, 
in  the  forest  of  Chelmno. 

My  father,  by  trade  a  textile  weaver,  learned  his  trade  as  a 
young  man  in  Lodz.  When  he  got  married,  he  came  back  to  Uniejow 
and  opened  a  general  merchandise  store,  which  also  consisted  of  a 
book  franchise  for  the  whole  school  region  in  our  area. 

We  supplied  the  school  textbooks  to  all  the  students  of  our 
town,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  villages.  We  were  considered  rich 
according  to  the  standards  prevailing  at  that  time. 

We  lived  in  a  one  room  apartment  adjoining  the  store,  with  a 
very  small  kitchen.  A  narrow  room  enough  for  one  person  to  do  his 
or  her  chores  freely  without  obstacles. 
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Mother  cooked  on  what  was  called  a  PRIMUS,  still  used  today  in 
many  third  world  countries.  It  is  a  self-contained  apparatus  where 
you  poured  in  fuel  then  lit  at  the  top  where  there  were  little 
holes  like  in  a  gas  jet.  We  also  had  a  wood  burning  stove.  Wood 
was,  however,  very  expensive,  although  we  were  surrounded  by  the 
world  famous  Polish  forests. 

The  room  furnishing  consisted  of  three  beds  and  a  crib  for  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family.  We  slept  two  to  a  bed,  the  smallest 
with  my  parents.  One  on  each  side  of  the  parental  bed.  The  older 
sisters  also  doubled  up  and  my  brother  slept  on  the  floor  on  a 
straw  mattress  that  was  stored  during  the  day.  The  youngest,  the 
baby,  slept  in  the  crib. 

The  room  was  rather  large  considering  the  circumstances.  A 
huge  mahogany  chest  adorned  the  room,  as  well  as  a  mahogany  closet 
and  a  dining  room  table  with  six  chairs,  plus  minor  pieces  of 
furniture  that  were  of  no  significance. 

We  washed  in  a  porcelain  basin  that  was  based  on  an  iron 
stand.  We  had  an  outhouse,  which  was  our  responsibility  to  keep 
clean  collectively  with  our  neighbors  who  lived  next  to  us.  This 
neighbor  happened  to  be  the  Lord  Mayor  of  our  town  and  an  associate 
of  my  father's.  My  father  was  the  councilman  and  representative  of 
the  Jewish  Kehila  (Jewish  constituency)  in  my  town  of  Uniejow. 

My  family  was  considered  sophisticated  and  generous.  We  were 
a  happy  family,  a  clean  family  and  the  envy  of  our  town.  My  father 
was  considered  a  clever  and  very  educated  man.  He  read  a  lot  of 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers  that  came  by  subscription,  since  we 
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had  no  newspaper  of  our  own  in  our  town.  It  was  a  very  costly  and 
money  draining  hobby,  but  knowledge  had  no  price  in  our  family  and 
nothing  would  stand  in  our  way  of  educating  ourselves. 

Our  home  was  like  a  beehive  with  people  coming  and  going  all 
the  time  to  near  the  latest  in  news  from  around  the  world. 

As  councilman  and  representative  of  the  town's  Jewish 
population,  my  father  was  very  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  his 
constituency.  He  was  tirelessly  working  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  destitute,  sometimes  forgetting  his  own  family. 

We  were  an  Orthodox  family  and  went  to  pray  twice  a  day.  Once 
in  the  morning  and  again  at  sundown.  My  father  never  failed  to 
bring  home  a  passing  stranger  for  supper  who,  in  most  cases,  were 
very,  very  poor.  But,  according  to  Judaic  tradition  and  belief, 
you  must  share  your  good  fortune  with  whomever  you  can  and  with 
whatever  you  can,  without  questions  asked.  This  is  called  TZEDAKA 
(charity)  at  its  best. 

This  philosophy  was  instilled  in  us  at  a  very  early  age.  I 
continue  in  this  tradition  and  live  according  to  those  teachings. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  our  only  child  will  do  likewise. 

I  was  taught  that  if  someone  stretches  out  his  hand  begging, 
to  give  without  questioning  the  motive.  No  self-respecting  man 
will  ever  do  that  unless  he  really  needs  it.  Besides,  it  is  better 
to  give  than  to  receive.  Especially  since  you  were  blessed  with 
good  fortune. 

Fridays  were  extreme  fun  days  for  kids.  Mama  was  busy  baking 
the  Sabbath  Chala  and  cakes.  She  was  preparing  all  the  goodies  for 
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the  traditional  and  holy  Sabbath.  She  prepared  sweet  fish, 
cholent,  chicken  soup,  deserts  and  fruits  of  the  season. 

I  used  to  take  all  of  the  baking  delights  to  the  baker  to  be 
baked  in  their  wood  burning  stove.  Just  before  sundown.  I  would 
pick  up  the  baked  chala  and  cakes  and  left  the  Cholent  overnight  to 
slowly  cook  to  perfection  in  the  still  hot  stove.  We  picked  it  up 
the  next  day  for  the  Sabbath  lunch.  We  did  not  cook  on  the 
Sabbath . 

My  father  made  his  own  beer,  without  alcohol  of  course.  It 
was  a  dark  and  sweet  beer.  I  helped  in  this  endeavor.  He  supplied 
our  Uncles  and  friends  with  beer  at  no  charge  at  all. 

Fridays  were  also  the  days  we  went  to  the  MIKVAH  (ritual 
bath).  I  believe  it  was  more  a  necessity  than  a  ritual.  We  had  no 
possibility  to  take  a  bath  otherwise.  I  remember  going  with  my 
father  and  my  brother  to  the  MIKVAH.  The  three  of  us  sat  in  a 
wooden,  flat  barrel.  My  father  used  to  scrub  us  down  with  a  brush. 
Once  scrubbed  clean,  we  climbed  down  a  dozen  stairs  to  complete  the 
ritual  part  of  the  bath.  It  was  a  very  slippery  and  dark,  dingy 
place  with  hardly  any  light  at  all.  The  only  light  penetrating  and 
filtering  through,  came  from  a  small  window  upstairs.  We  immersed 
there  three  times  and  went  back  upstairs  to  get  dressed. 

At  sundown,  my  mother  lit  the  Sabbath  candles  and  we  could 
feel  the  Sabbath  spirit  all  around  us.  The  town  Shamus  (Temple 
Servant ) ,  came  to  the  door  and  knocked  with  his  wooden  hammer  to 
summon  us  to  go  to  the  Synagogue  with  the  words,  "it  is  time  to  go 
for  the  evening  prayers." 
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Coming  back  from  Temple,  we  first  went  to  my  Grandmother's 
house.  She  was  the  Matriarch  of  the  family.  She  was  proud  and 
steadfast,  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  She  had  a  kind  word  for 
everybody.  I  was  especially  attached  to  Grandmother  and  loved  her 
dearly.  She  protected  me  when  I  did  something  wrong.  She  used  her 
power  and  influence  to  stop  my  father  from  unleashing  his  anger 
toward  me.  I  was  a  sort  of  boyish  devil. 

One  day  while  fishing,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
river  and  almost  drowned.  Luckily  for  me,  someone  came  to  fetch 
water  from  the  river,  noticed  me  and  pulled  me  to  safety.  I  was 
too  wet  and  frightened  to  go  home,  since  I  knew  that  my  father 
would  give  me  a  beating  (he  believed  that  Jewish  boys  had  no 
business  playing  and  should  study  instead),  so  I  went  to 
Grandmother  for  protection.  She  put  me  to  bed  while  my  clothing 
was  drying.  As  sundown  approached  and  I  did  not  show  up  for  the 
evening  prayers,  my  father  went  looking  for  me.  He  sensed  that  I 
must  be  in  trouble  and  came  to  Grandmother,  who  placed  herself  in 
front  of  the  bed  with  outstretched  arms  while  I  was  shaking  from 
fright  in  my  bed.  She  said  to  him,  "You  shall  not  touch  him.  He 
had  enough  of  a  fright  as  it  is."  Father  had  to  obey  his  mother's 
wish.  Who  would  dare  do  otherwise?  I  was  about  six  years  old 
then . 

As  she  became  sick  and  fragile,  I  used  to  help  her  dress  and 
walk  with  her  for  short  walks.  She  would  hold  on  to  me  and  caress 
my  head  in  appreciation. 

Grandmother  passed  away  when  I  was  about  eight  years  old. 
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Even  today,  five  decades  later,  I  still  feel  a  deep  and  profound 
affection  for  her  and  still  love  her  deeply.  She  will  never  fade 
from  my  memory. 

Grandmother  was  widowed  after  the  first  World  War  and  never 
remarried.  Four  of  her  sons  lived  in  the  same  town  of  Uniejow  with 
25  grandchildren.  All  of  us  came  after  the  evening  prayers  to 
Grandmother  to  recite  the  all  important  Kidush.  After  this 
ceremony,  she  would  place  us  all  in  a  row  and  bless  us  all 
individually  and  we  were  rewarded  with  some  sweets. 

We  then  departed  to  our  respective  homes  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Sabbath  meal  was  truly  an  event  for  family  togetherness. 
Everything  had  its  order.  We  all  had  our  assigned  seats  that  never 


varied 


Father  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  mother  at  the 


opposite  end.  The  boys  at  the  right  of  the  table  and  the  girls  at 
the  left.  We  never,  ever  sat  down  at  the  table  before  our  father 
did,  followed  by  mother  and  then  the  rest  of  us. 

After  the  usual  prayer  over  the  uncut  Chala,  we  at  once 
started  to  eat  the  sweet  fish  that  no  Jewish  home  would  be  without. 
We  would  never  pick  up  our  forks  before  Father  did  and  the 
etiquette  of  eating  habits  and  mannerism  was  strictly  observed. 

In  between  the  courses,  we  sang  religious  and  Zionist  songs. 
Everybody  in  my  family  sang  so  that  we  had  our  own  choir.  What  a 
marvelous  variety  of  voices,  from  the  high  soprano  to  the  deep 
bass.  A  range  of  at  least  three  octaves.  We  sang  for  at  least  one 


hour.  The  meal  lasted  much  longer  because  of  it. 
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Our  neighbors,  and  people  of  our  town  in  general,  stood 
outside  applauding.  It  was  to  be  a  repetitious  ritual  that  lasted 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  until  the  start  of  World  War  Two, 
when  abruptly  all  ceased  forever. 

Saturday  was  a  day  of  complete  rest.  The  Jewish  population  of 
Uniejow  observed  the  Sabbath  as  the  Lord  commanded  them  to  do. 
Even  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  play.  We  could  go  for  long 
walks  in  the  park,  or  read,  which  we  all  did.  Mother  read  the 
Bible  and  father  his  newspaper,  or  periodicals  and  books  on  all 
subjects . 

I,  the  youngest  boy  still  in  Cheder,  had  the  distinct  pleasure 
to  repeat  everything  I  had  learned  the  week  before.  My  teacher, 
whom  I  hated,  came  to  us  for  dinner  every  Saturday.  He  was  not 
exactly  a  rich  man.  After  dinner,  I  had  to  recite  aloud  in  front 
of  my  teacher  and  parents  all  I  had  been  able  to  absorb  in  Jewish 
studies  the  previous  week.  Oh,  how  I  hated  those  sessions!  But  I 
wanted  my  parents  to  be  proud  of  me  and  not  to  disappoint  them. 

My  teacher,  if  you  could  call  him  that,  hit  me  more  than  once 
if  I  did  not  know  exactly  a  certain  passage  from  the  Bible.  My 
parents  never  did  object  to  his  behavior.  I  never  could  understand 
how  they  could  be  so  approving  of  his  impertinence.  Once  I  did 
rebel  and  told  my  father  not  to  waste  so  much  money  on  learning  the 
Bible  and  buy  me  sweets  instead.  That  was  a  terrible  miscalculated 
observation  from  a  child  my  age.  I  got  a  beating  for  this  that  I 
still  vividly  remember  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  protest.  Father 
was  very  strict  with  us.  He  seldom  hit  us;  one  glance  in  the  right 
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direction  was  enough  to  scare  us.  We  kids  loved  and  respected  our 
father  for  the  man  he  was. 

Mother  went  about  her  business  of  raising  our  family  without 
ever  complaining.  She  was  busy  from  dawn  to  dusk  and  late  into  the 
night  doing  Herculean  tasks.  Now  I  sometimes  wonder  how  this 
frail,  gentle  loving  woman  was  able  to  take  care  of  six  young 
children  who  were  very  energetic  and  help  out  in  the  store  as  well. 

We  all  had  to  help  out  at  the  store  after  school,  especially 
on  market  day  when  the  store  was  full  of  people.  Each  child  was 
assigned  a  place  at  the  store  to  watch  the  customers.  People  stole 
a  lot.  We  were  watching  every  move  they  made,  since  we  were  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  store's  merchandise.  We 
had  a  tremendous  amount  of  customers.  Now  I  do  know  why!  My 
parents  gave  credit!  I  doubt  whether  they  had  ever  collected  their 
debts? ! 

In  1933,  when  I  was  five  years  old,  the  clouds  of  Hitlerism 
swept  over  Poland  like  a  locust.  The  Poles,  a  very  antisemitic 
people,  took  to  Nazism  with  a  zest  that  had  parallels  only  in  Nazi 
Germany.  From  the  day  we  were  born,  we  were  subjected  to 
antisemitism  and  their  abuse. 

The  Catholic  Church  played  a  major  role  in  their  behavior. 
Easter  was  the  most  dreadful  and  feared  time  for  the  Jewish 
population  from  my  town.  The  farmers  came  to  town  with  sickles  and 
bats  to  find  the  killers  of  Christ.  We  never  left  our  homes  on 
Easter  and  barricaded  ourselves  inside  our  dwellings.  This  drama 
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repeated  itself  every  year  at  Easter  and  Christmas. 

Antisemitism  became  the  very  dominating  factor  in  our  daily 
lives.  The  priest  of  the  town's  parish,  who  was  a  friend  of  my 
father,  suddenly  changed  sides.  He  was  the  first  one  to  come  into 
our  store  and  chase  out  the  gentile  customers  with  the  admonishment 
of  "Why  do  you  shop  in  a  Jewish  store?  Aren't  there  any  gentile 
stores  to  buy  what  you  need?"  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  whole  world 
was  going  crazy. 

We  started  to  lose  more  and  more  customers.  The  bookstore 
that  was  an  integral  and  very  important  part  of  our  business,  was 
taken  away  from  us  by  the  director  of  the  school,  who  opened  a  book 
and  stationary  store  himself.  The  atmosphere  in  our  town  became 
unbearable.  The  gentile  population  hunted  us  like  wild  animals. 


The  young  children  were  especially  vulnerable  in  and  out  of  school. 


We  were  beaten  on  any  occasion  and  attacked  verbally,  as  well 
as  physically,  for  no  reason  at  all.  Our  only  crime  was  to  be  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  My  father,  a  fervent  Zionist,  began  thinking  of 
emigrating  to  then  Palestine.  The  obstacles  and  the  financial 
situation  made  such  a  move  impossible  A  dream  he  had,  never  to  be 
fulfilled! 

The  children  were  very  slowly  growing  up.  My  sisters  helped 
out  at  the  store  and  my  brother  started  to  learn  a  trade  as  a 
tailor.  I,  too,  started  as  an  apprentice  at  my  Uncle's  place.  He 
was  a  specialist  in  the  making  of  upper  parts  for  ladies'  and  men's 
shoes,  as  well  as  riding  boots  for  the  elite. 
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I  started  to  be  an  apprentice  when  I  was  nine  years  old.  It 
was  a  full  day  for  me.  Public  school  from  8:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 
I  went  home  to  change  my  clothing  and  went  to  Hebrew  school  from 
2:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  I  ate  supper  and  went  right  away  to  my  job 
till  9:00  p.m.  I  did  my  homework  after  that. 

I  loved  the  trade  I  was  learning  and  proved  to  be  very  good  at 
it  (it  later  saved  my  life).  Of  course,  I  did  not  get  paid  for  my 
labor.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  taken  into  an  apprenticeship 
without  having  to  pay  for  it. 

Winters  were  very  harsh  in  Poland  and  temperatures  reached  20 
to  30  degrees  below  zero  Celsius,  with  lots  and  lots  of  snow.  Some 
days,  the  snow  covered  our  windows  and  we  had  to  dig  ourselves  out 
with  shovels.  We  heated  our  dwellings  with  a  combination  of  coal 
and  turf. 

Turf  was  made  out  of  very  rich  mud  like  soil  and  fossils  that 

were  millions  of  years  old.  This  burning  product  was  in  great 

abundance  around  our  town  of  Uniejow.  We  used  to  store  enough 

.J 

burang  material  to  last  us  through  the  winter,  which  was  hard  and 
very  long.  We  had  a  large  coal  burning  oven  that  was  made  out  of 
porcelain  bricks.  It  measured  about  six  feet  in  height  and  about 
three  feet  wide  with  a  special  compartment  about  the  middle  that 
served  as  a  warmer  for  tea  or  coffee 
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We  slept  in  heavy  underwear  overalls  and  going  to  bed  was  a 
chilly  experience.  We  had  to  pull  off  the  bedding  from  the  frozen 
walls.  I  hated  winters  for  that  reason.  It  was  bitter  cold.  Dad 
would  heat  up  bricks  and  put  them  in  our  beds  to  ease  the  cold  a 
bit.  The  double  insulated  windows  were  covered  most  of  the  time 
with  heavy  coatings  of  ice  and  snow. 

The  only  way  to  wash  in  the  morning  was  to  chip  out  ice  from 
the  pail  that  was  filled  with  water  the  previous  night.  It 
naturally  froze  at  night  at  such  temperatures.  My  parents  chiseled 
out  some  ice  to  be  melted  so  that  we  could  perform  our  daily  ritual 
of  washing.  By  the  time  we  children  got  up,  we  had  ifot  water. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  winter  were  atrocious.  Going 
to  the  toilet,  which  was  the  outhouse,  was  extremely  difficult. 
First,  getting  to  it  was  an  obstacle  course.  Then,  everything 
froze  solid  instantly  and  the  human  excrement  grew  into  enormous 
hills.  At  night,  we  always  took  someone  with  us  to  carry  a  candle 
or  lantern.  It  was  a  family  project  to  go  to  the  outhouse.  We 
were  scared  to  death  of  the  many  hungry  rats  roaming  around  in  the 
yard . 

Winter  had,  however,  a  very  special  meaning  for  the  children. 
We  frolicked  in  the  snow,  made  snowmen  and  created  images  of  eagles 
by  falling  back  into  the  deep  snow  and  flipping  our  outstretched 
arms  from  side  to  side  to  indicate  the  wings  in  motion.  A  second 
child  would  pull  you  up  without  disturbing  the  image. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  skate  or  ride  on  a  sleigh.  My  father 
would  check  the  heels  of  my  shoes  every  night  to  make  sure  that  I 
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did  not  have  the  required  pieces  of  metal  on  the  heel  where  the  ice 


skates  fit  on.  I  never  dared  to  do  it  anyway.  In  school,  I  did 
make  myself  a  sleigh  and  very  proudly  brought  it  home  to  show  it  to 
my  father.  He  asked  me  how  come  I  disobeyed  his  wishes  and  made  a 
sleigh,  since  I  knew  his  attitude  toward  such  none  essential 
matters?  He  promptly  hacked  it  to  pieces  and  burned  it  in  the 
oven.  I  was  heart  broken  and  very  hurt.  But,  who  was  to  question 
Father's  authority?  I  had  to  forget  about  indulging  in  the  child's 
pleasures  of  ever  riding  in  a  sleigh.  Father's  reasoning  was  very 
simple.  A  Jewish  boy  has  better  things  to  do  than  waste  his  time 
with  such  nonsense  as  sleigh  rides.  You  are  to  study  instead! 
Besides,  it  was  not  without  danger. 

I  managed  to  have  some  just  the  same.  Our  town  was  situated 
on  a  hill  and  we  developed  many  ingenious  methods  to  have  fun 
without  the  use  of  sleighs  or  skates.  We  would  form  pathways 
downhill  by  first  standing  upright  with  feet  apart,  sliding  down 
about  300  yards  to  the  river  bank.  We  then  poured  water  over  it 
and  the  freezing  cold  temperatures  made  it  into  a  very  sleek  and 
icy  surface. 

It  was  not  without  danger,  however,  and  many  times  we  would 
sustain  injuries  of  one  sort  or  another.  There  were  always 
fatalities  on  the  river  Warta.  People  would  skate  and  the  ice 
would  sometimes  break  and  they  would  drown.  This  was  always  very 
tragic,  since  we  knew  everybody  and  felt  each  loss  of  human  life  as 
a  personal  loss.  When  this  did  happen,  my  father  would  very 
triumphantly  say,  "You  see,  that  is  what  happens  to  people  when 
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they  indulge  in  such  sports  on  the  river!" 

Springtime  came  at  the  very  end  of  March.  The  valleys  around 
town  were  always  flooded  with  melting  ice  and  snow.  It  was  an 
annual  spectacle  that  repeated  itself  every  year.  Sappers  would 
have  to  blow  up  the  huge  chunks  of  ice,  so  that  it  would  not  take 
the  bridges  along  in  the  very  strong  rapids  that  were  created  from 
all  that  runoff.  The  flooding  had,  however,  a  positive  side  to  it. 
Just  like  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  the  river  Warta  had  the  same  fertile 
effect  on  the  land  bordering  this  fabulous  river. 

The  meadows  grew  green  and  lush  and  a  good  harvest  was  assured 
to  the  farmers  of  my  town.  We  had  many  gardens  around  tov/n  and 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  sorts  were  abundant  all  summer 
long . 


May  was  the  month  we  most  enjoyed.  The  Poles  used  to  say,  "W 
Maju,  jak  w  raju."  (In  May,  like  in  paradise. )  We  went  on  very 


early  outings  and  gathered  mushrooms  and  fresh  berries. 


The 


forests  around  town  were  extremely  dense  and  we  would  sometimes  get 
lost,  but  somehow  always  managed  to  get  home  without  serious 
consequences.  As  we  marched,  we  would  usually  sing  Polish,  Jewish 
or  Zionist  songs.  We  all  had  a  longing  for  our  promised  land.  Our 
Polish  neighbors  never  failed  to  say  to  us,  "Jews  to  Palestine! 
What  are  you  doing  here?  We  do  not  want  or  need  you  here!" 

How  very  simple  it  was  for  them  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Jews 
have  had  a  thousand-year  history  in  Poland!  This  was  my  country  as 
well!  I  was  born  there!  Countless  generations  before  me  lived, 


worked  and  were  proud  Polish  citizens  in  this  country.  Why  then 
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should  I  not 


have  the  same  rights  to  this  land  like  my  fellow 


Poles?  Were  we  not  as  productive  as  they  were?  Did  we  not 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  as  much  as  they  did? 

We  could  have  contributed  so  much  more  if  they  would  not  have 
placed  so  many  restrictions  on  our  lives.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
be  policemen,  or  officers  in  the  Army  and  very  rarely  did  they  have 
any  positions  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  Jews  were , 
however,  allowed  to  practice  all  sorts  of  trades  and  be 
businessmen . 

As  the  members  of  my  family  grew  into  their  teens,  we  rented 
another  one  room  dwelling  about  200  yards  from  our  original  home. 
This  was  later  to  become  our  primary  residence.  It  was  getting  too 
crowded  for  six  growing  children  and  my  parents  in  a  one  room 
apartment . 

The  two  older  sisters,  my  brother  and  I  lived  in  this  newly 
acquired  room.  That  was  all  it  really  was,  a  fairly  large  room. 
It  seemed  that  all  the  family  activities  took  place  here.  I  am 
sure  that  our  parents  must  have  been  delighted  with  the  sudden 
roominess  they  experienced  after  the  acquisition  of  that  extra 
room.  A  longing  that  finally  came  true. 
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PASSOVER 


Our  favorite  holiday  was  Passover  and  we  started  preparations 
for  this  all  important  feast  right  after  Purim,  which  is  about  four 
weeks  before  Passover.  We  whitewashed  our  dwellings  inside  and 
out.  A  special  woman  was  engaged  for  two  days  to  do  nothing  else 
but  peel  red  beets  that  were  put  in  a  huge  wooden  barrel  to  ferment 
for  about  three  weeks.  These  fermented  beets  were  the  basis  for 
the  traditional  red  borscht.  We  shared  this  ’’luxurious”  commodity, 
that  no  Jewish  household  would  be  without,  with  many  poor  people  of 
our  town  that  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  buying  beets. 

Two  weeks  before  the  Passover  celebration,  a  Jewish  bakery  was 
converted  into  a  Matzo  factory.  The  Jewish  ladies  of  the  town  had 
the  privileged  task  of  volunteering  to  roll  the  dough  for  the 
Matzo,  since  it  was  not  customary  to  have  just  anyone  to  this  Holy 
task.  It  had  to  be  strictly  supervised  by  the  Rabbinate,  so  that 
no  leavened  food  should,  God  forbid,  come  in  contact  while  they 
were  baking  Matzo. 

Children  helped  with  the  transport  of  the  finished  precious 
commodity  to  a  specially  reserved  place  in  the  Synagogue.  We 
carried  the  huge,  round,  baked  Matzos  in  a  white  sheet,  accompanied 
by  the  Shames  or  representative  of  the  Rabbi.  We  knew  that  we  were 
not  allowed  to  even  taste  the  Matzo  until  the  eve  of  Passover,  but 
somehow  we  always  managed  to  get  a  few  crumbs  and  when  we  did, 
heaven  was  ours.  One  week  before  Passover,  everything  was  taken 
out  of  the  house  and  cleaned  thoroughly.  Fresh  straw  was  put  in 
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burlap  that  served  as  our  mattresses.  My  parents  had  the  luxury  of 
real  spring  mattresses.  I  believe  they  were  the  only  ones  in  town. 

We  were  allowed  to  eat  only  in  one  corner  of  the  house,  so  as 
not  to  contaminate  the  whole  house  with  leavened  substances.  We 
all  got  new  outfits,  a  yearly  repetition.  The  only  time  we  did  get 
new  clothing.  Just  before  we  went  to  temple,  we  paraded  with  our 
proudly  worn  new  outfits  and  made  comparisons  as  to  whose  was 
nicer.  Every  speck  of  dust  or  dirt  was  promptly  wiped  away  with 
our  handkerchiefs.  We  looked  so  nice  and  clean  and  ready  for  the 
long  awaited  Seder. 

Passover  celebrates  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrews  from 
Egyptian  slavery.  The  Seder  was  truly  a  masterpiece  on  observing 
the  celebration.  Father  leaning  on  a  cushion  in  his  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table  in  his  white  Kittel  (special  white  overalls). 
The  table  superbly  set  in  every  detail  as  if  set  for  a  King's 
feast.  The  whole  family  anticipated  the  celebration  with  the 
greatest  respect,  both  for  my  father  and  the  reading  of  the 
Hagadah . 

I,  being  the  youngest  son  in  the  family,  had  the  task  of 
asking  the  tradition  four  questions.  The  Seder  lasted  for  about 
three  hours  and  was  recited  in  every  detail  to  the  very  end.  The 
crystal  glasses  and  fine  china,  which  were  used  on  this  Holiday 
only,  were  indeed  complimenting  the  delicious  food  that  Mama 
prepared  for  this  occasion. 

Potatoes  and  red  borscht  were  the  staple  foods  on  this 
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eight-day  holiday.  A  huge  vat  with  boiled  potatoes  and  borscht 
were  ever  present  on  the  stove.  Whenever  we  were  hungry,  and  that 
was  always,  all  we  had  to  do  was  warm  them  up  and  eat  to  our 
heart's  delight.  My  parents  bought  about  60  pounds  of  Matzo  and  it 
was  never  enough.  Basically,  we  were  bread  eaters.  Matzo  was  a 
very  poor  substitute  for  bread.  As  much  as  we  loved  the  Passover 
Holiday,  we  eagerly  awaited  the  end,  so  that  we  could  indulge  in 


eating  bread  once  again. 
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SHAVOUT 


The  holiday  of  Shavuot  celebrates  the  Lord's  entrusting  the 
Jews  with  the  Holy  Torah  3,200  years  ago.  It  is  usually  observed 
in  the  Hebrew  month  of  Sivan  (June).  It  comes  seven  weeks  after 
Passover  and  it  is  in  actuality  a  summer  holiday.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  festival  of  harvesting. 

In  ancient  times,  the  Jews  brought  the  first  fruits  to  temple 
in  Jerusalem  as  offerings  to  God.  It  lasts  for  two  days  with 
orthodox  and  conservative  Jews,  others  celebrate  only  one  day.  We 
decorate  the  places  of  worship  with  first  bounty  of  the  season. 

During  services,  the  Ten  Commandments  are  recited  and  the 
story  of  Ruth  from  beginning  to  end.  Ruth  was  not  born  a  Jew,  but 
a  Moabite.  She  converted  and  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  Torah 
and  was  an  equal  with  all  the  Jews  of  that  period.  The  great  king 
David  was  one  of  her  great  grandsons.  We  eat  special  fine  foods 
and  are  happy  and  thankful  for  the  good  Lord's  bounty. 
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ROSH  HASHANA 


Rosh  Hashana  does  not  mark  any  particular  historical  event. 
It  simply  begins  the  New  Year  in  the  Jewish  community.  Rosh  in 
Hebrew  means  "head/'  or  "beginning"  and  Shana  means  "year."  It  is 
also  called  the  day  of  Judgment  or  Remembering.  In  Temple,  the 
Shofar  (Rams  Horn)  is  sounded,  except  when  Rosh  Hashana  falls  on 
the  Sabbath.  The  Jew  looks  forward  with  faith  to  a  better  future. 

We  begin  this  special  day  with  lighting  the  candles  and  the 
traditional  Kidush.  After  returning  from  Temple,  there  is  always 
a  lavish  feast.  The  main  characteristic  of  this  holiday  is  the 
eating  of  the  Chalah  dipped  in  honey,  as  well  as  fruits  dipped  in 


honey  and  we  say:  "May  the  New  Year  be  sweet." 
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YOM  KIPPUR 


Yom  Kippur ,  the  solemn  day  of  atonement,  starts  out  early  in 
the  morning.  My  father  would  gather  the  whole  family  for  the 
symbolic  sacrifice  of  the  rooster.  In  Yiddish,  we  called  it 
"Schlogen  Kapores."  It  was  a  ritual  that  we  took  very  seriously. 
Father  would  hold  the  rooster  by  the  legs  in  one  hand,  the 
rooster's  wings  flapping  frantically,  and  he  would  recite  the 
proper  prayer  for  this  occasion.  He  would  rotate  the  rooster  in 
a  circle  over  our  heads.  This  custom  stems  from  the  times  of  the 
second  Temple,  when  the  High  Priest  drove  a  goat  into  the 
wilderness  bearing  the  sins  of  Israel. 

This  day  was  observed  as  in  the  days  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  We  could  feel  the  holiness  of  this  day  in 
the  air  all  around  us.  I  was  especially  very  busy  before  those 
Holidays.  I  sang  in  the  Temple  Choir  and  had  to  rehearse  for  weeks 
the  proper  songs  for  the  prayers.  I  started  to  sing  in  the  choir 
when  I  was  five  years  old.  I  had  a  beautiful  soprano  voice  and 
sang  solo  pieces.  I  did  it  without  pay,  of  course.  My  parents 
were  very  proud  of  me  and  people  envied  them,  for  the  sweet  sounds 
that  came  out  of  me.  It  would  later  help  me  to  survive  the  horrors 
of  war. 

My  mother.  Grandmother  and  sisters  were  sitting  upstairs  in 
the  women's  section  of  the  Temple.  We  observed  the  Orthodox  law  of 
separation  of  the  sexes  and  it  was  strictly  enforced.  Whenever 
there  was  a  recess  in  the  prayers,  I  would  run  upstairs  to  the 
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ladies'  section  to  find  out  how  they  liked  my  singing. 

Grandmother,  a  very  pious  woman,  had  a  circle  of  ladies 
sitting  around  her  to  whom  she  read  aloud  the  passages  from  the 
prayer  book.  Most  of  them  were  either  blind  or  unable  to  read  the 
Hebrew  text. 

This  day  was  the  holiest  day  of  the  year.  Nothing  moved  for 
twenty-four  hours.  We  had  to  fast  for  the  duration,  from  sundown 
to  sunset  the  next  day.  My  father,  like  most  of  the  pious  men, 
wore  the  white  kittel,  white  socks  and  no  shoes.  They  sat  in  the 
Temple  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  ever  going  outside.  It  was 
an  eerie  scene.  The  Temple  was  illuminated  by  the  glow  of 
countless  candles.  All  the  men  in  white  sitting  over  prayer  books, 
crying  their  hearts  out  so  that  they  could  be  inscribed  in  the  book 
of  life,  health  and  prosperity  with  their  beloved  families. 

The  world  as  we  knew  it  ceased  to  exist  for  them  for 
twenty-four  hours.  They  were  lost  in  their  own  prayers  and  the 
belief  in  their  own  salvation  and  redemption  from  all  that  was  evil 


around  them. 
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SUCCOTH 


Succoth,  the  fall  harvest  festival,  was  so  named  because  of 
the  Sukkah ,  or  Hut,  in  which  the  harvesters  lived  during  the 
gathering  of  the  fruit.  We  started  this  day  with  the  symbolic 
prayer  over  the  " LULAF"  (palm  branches  tied  together)  and  the 
"Etrog"  (a  citrus  fruit  that  was  imported  from  the  Holy  Land).  We 
held  those  together  in  both  hands  and  shook  them  in  all  directions. 
Up,  down  and  sideways,  as  a  sign  that  God  is  everywhere  and  that 
Jews  from  all  corners  of  the  world  stand  together  as  one. 

There  were  several  LULAFS  in  my  town.  They  cost  a  lot  of 
money  to  import.  In  order  that  every  family  should  have  the  chance 
to  say  the  prayers  over  this  expensive  item,  several  well  to  do 
families  contributed  money  for  this  purpose  and  made  this  ritual 
accessible  to  all  alike  in  the  community. 
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SIMCHAT  TORAH 


Simchat  Torah,  the  rejoicing  of  the  Torah,  is  the  happiest  day 
for  the  Jewish  people  throughout  history.  Kids  carried  special 
flags  made  of  brightly  colored  cardboard  paper  with  Jewish  motifs 
upon  them,  mostly  with  messages  from  the  Torah.  We  struck  a  red 
apple  with  a  candle  in  its  core  in  the  wooden  flagpole  and  went  to 
Temple . 

We  danced  with  the  Torah  for  hours  without  end.  The  whole 
congregation  took  part  without  exception.  We  rejoiced  in  the 
scriptures.  All  the  scrolls  were  taken  out  of  the  Ark  and  paraded 
among  the  people.  Everybody  reached  out  to  touch  or  kiss  the 
sacred  writings  in  the  procession. 

The  children  were  especially  honored  and  called  up  to  the 
Bimah  (which  is  always  at  the  center  of  the  house  of  worship)  for 
an  extra  blessing  from  the  Elders.  On  this  day,  we  completed 
reading  the  last  chapter  of  the  year's  reading  of  the  last  book  of 
Moses.  It  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  reading  of  the  first  book 
of  Moses.  We  lived  by  those  books,  both  figuratively  and 
physically,  as  well  as  spiritually.  I  believe  that  the  Jews  are 
the  only  people  on  earth  to  celebrate  a  holiday  of  great  joy  that 
celebrates  a  book. 
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CHANUKAH 


Chanukah  is  the  festival  of  lights.  The  light  comes  from  the 
Chanukah  Menorah.  It  is  actually  a  candelabra  with  eight 
half-circled  arms  and  a  stem  in  the  middle  for  the  Shamus  to  light 
them.  Chanukah  also  symbolizes  the  revolt  of  Judah  Macabee  and  Bar 
Kokhba ,  Jewish  warriors  who  revolted  against  their  Roman 
oppressors . 


When 

the 

Temple  was 

retaken,  there 

was 

only 

enough 

oil 

available 

for 

the  Eternal 

Light  for  one 

day . 

The 

miracle 

of 

Chanukah  was  that  the  light  burned  for  seven  days  until  more  oil 
could  be  obtained. 

It  is  also  a  time  for  playing  games  and  singing;  for  visiting 
and  giving  gifts,  especially  to  the  poor. 
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PURIM 


Purim  is  the  holiday  celebrating  the  saving  of  the  Jews  of 
Persia  by  Queen  Esther  and  Mordechai.  The  kids  paraded  in  costumes 
through  the  town  to  the  Temple  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Megillah 
of  Esther.  She  was  the  Queen  of  King  Ahasveros.  She  saved  the 
Jews  from  certain  extinction  by  the  then  Prime  Minister  Hamman,  who 
hated  Jews. 

Esther  pleaded  with  the  King  to  save  the  Jews.  She  prevailed 
and  Hamman,  the  Jew  hater,  was  hanged  instead.  During  the  reading 
of  the  Megillah,  whenever  the  name  Hamman  was  mentioned,  we  made 
lots  of  noise  with  special  noisemakers  called  "Greger,"  or  "Hamman 
Klapper."  This  was  constructed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  with  two 
rollers  in  between.  A  string  was  pulled  through  them  so  that  we 
could  put  it  on  our  hands  to  roll  back  and  forth.  While  doing  so, 
it  created  a  deafening  noise.  This  way,  we  drowned  out  the  name  of 
Hamman  whenever  it  was  mentioned  in  the  reading. 

The  kids  carried  out  Shala  Manot,  which  meant  gifts  of  food  to 
our  friends,  and  particularly  to  the  less  fortunate  and  the  very 
poor.  There  was  never  a  time  when  we  forgot  the  poor.  They  were 
a  duty  to  be  upheld.  This  was,  and  is,  a  Jewish  tradition. 
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TISHA  BE  AV 


The  ninth  day  of  the  Hebrew  month  of  Av  (September) 
commemorates  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple  of  Solomon,  as 
well  as  other  important  days  in  the  Jewish  history.  Sad  events, 
indeed.  Also,  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  by  the  Romans 
in  70  C.E.  and  the  fall  of  the  Bar-Kokhbah  fortress  to  the  Romans 
in  135  C.E. 

One  year  later,  the  Romans  plowed  under  the  stones  of 
Jerusalem  and  began  building  their  Roman  city  on  that  Holy  spot. 
The  inhabitants  of  my  town  took  this  tragic  day  very  seriously.  We 
fasted  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  heads  of  households  put  on 
burlap  sacks  over  their  heads  and  began  their  fast  by  eating  food 
sprinkled  with  ashes.  The  ash  symbolizes  the  destruction  of  the 
Temples.  We  young  boys  threw  thistles  into  the  girls'  hair  to  make 
them  suffer  as  well.  There  were  no  marriages  or  celebrations  of 
any  kind  permitted.  Wearing  of  new  clothing  or  even  cutting  your 
hair  was  taboo. 

The  Temple  was  lit  by  candlelight  only.  The  Ark  was  covered 
with  a  black  cloth  and  the  congregation  sat  on  low  boxes  on  the 
floor  without  shoes,  just  like  in  a  house  of  mourning.  Special 
melancholy  prayers  were  recited  from  the  book  of  Lamentations.  It 
most  likely  makes  no  sense  at  all  today,  but  there  was  a  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  this  and  it  helped  us  to  become  good  people, 
contrary  to  what  others  think  of  us. 
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CLOUDS  OF  WAR 


As  the  summer  of  1939  came  closer  toward  autumn,  we  were 
preparing,  once  again,  for  the  school  season.  I  bound  my  books  in 
a  new  coat  of  overleaf  and  gathered  everything  that  I  might  need 
for  the  first  semester  of  grade  five.  It  was  never  to  be. 

The  political  situation  that  summer  was  extremely  tense 
between  Poland  and  Germany.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  a  German 
onslaught  on  Poland  and  its  sovereign  terrain.  There  were  lots  of 
refugees  coming  to  our  little  town  from  the  German  borders  where 
German  provocateurs  harassed  the  Polish  population. 

In  retrospect,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  knew  where  they  were 
going.  They  carried  with  them  their  meager  belongings  on  cow  drawn 
carts,  with  farm  animals  either  pulling  them  behind,  or  on  top  of 
the  carts.  The  Polish  army  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
toward  the  German  borders.  It  was  a  very  awkward  scene,  to  say  the 
least . 

Although  the  majority  of  our  town's  population  did  not  possess 
any  radios,  there  were,  however,  some  who  did  have  wireless  radios. 
Most  of  the  news  came  from  those  sources.  Those  people  were  self- 
appointed  commentators,  who  told  us  that  the  German  patrols 
infiltrated  Polish  territory  and  that  German  planes  made  constant 
reconnaissance  flights  over  sovereign  Polish  land. 

We  sensed  that  the  clouds  of  war  were  coming  ever  closer  and 
the  possibility  of  a  catastrophe  will  be  unleashed.  A  disaster 
that  will  obliterate  life  as  we  know  it  and  will  abruptly  cease  to 
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exist  for  ever.  It  was  the  magnitude  of  that  catastrophe  that  the 
whole  world  failed  to  understand  and  payed  dearly  for  this  neglect 
in  the  coming  years. 


The  town's  populous  were  obliged  to  dig  ditches  in  and  around 


town.  Children,  too.  helped  in  this  endeavor.  The  ditches  were 
never  to  be  used,  just  like  the  Maginot  Line.  They  were  totally 
obsolete  in  a  Blitz  Krieg  from  the  air. 

We  started  to  tape  the  windows  in  a  criss-cross  fashion,  so  as 
to  absorb  the  pressure  of  a  bomb  concussion,  in  case  our  town 
should  ever  be  bombed.  The  Polish  government  ordered  a  complete 
blackout  at  night.  Our  town  was  of  great  strategic  importance 
because  of  its  location  on  the  main  river  Warta. 

We  watched  the  sappers  attach  dynamite  to  the  pillars  of  the 
bridges,  just  in  case  they  might  have  to  be  blown  up  in  order  to 
slow  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

Rumors  of  all  kind  were  on  the  daily  agenda.  The  Poles,  a 
very  fanatic  religious  people,  started  to  read  all  kinds  of  signs 
in  the  formation  of  the  clouds  on  a  daily  basis.  If  the  clouds 
were  dark,  it  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  from  heaven  of  the 
impending  disaster  coming  our  way.  If  the  sky  was  red  at  sundown, 
which  it  always  was,  it  was  naturally  a  sign  of  raging  fires 
engulfing  our  land.  Unfortunately  for  us,  they  proved  to  be  right 


on  target 
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OUTBREAK  OF  WAR  1939 


The  outbreak  of  war  came  on  a  sunny  and  cold  day,  typical  for 
September  1,  1939.  The  Germans  attacked  Poland  with  a  vengeance 
and  brutality  never  experienced  by  modern  man.  I  was  told  upon 
waking  that  there  shall  be  no  school  for  me  that  day  (or  ever  for 
that  matter).  I  recall  being  elated  at  this  thought.  It  is  what 
you  would  expect  from  a  child  of  eleven,  I  suppose. 

Although  I  did  not  say  so  aloud,  I  felt  the  beginning  of  a 
great  adventure  coming  my  way.  There  will  be  no  responsibility  of 
school  and  I  shall  finally  get  to  play  to  my  heart's  desire, 
without  the  strict  supervision  of  my  parents.  I  came  to  regret 
this  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  started  to  mingle  with  the  great  masses  of  people  still 
coming  through  our  town,  not  realizing  at  that  time  that  I,  too, 
shall  become  an  aimless  wanderer  in  the  not  to  distant  future. 

The  Poles  began  to  hunt  down  the  Volksdeutche  (Poles  of  German 
origin  and  culture).  They  accused  them  of  being  spies,  the  usual 
witch  hunt.  Polish  pilots  were  mingling  among  the  throngs  of 
refugees.  I  recall  my  Father's  remark,  "Why  are  they  walking  the 
streets?  Weren't  they  supposed  to  be  flying?"  Little  did  we  know 
then,  but  the  Polish  Air  Force  was  blown  to  bits  and  pieces  by 
German  spies  within  the  Polish  Air  Force. 

We  were  ill  prepared  and  ignorant  about  the  realities  of 
modern  warfare.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  Poles  put  up  a  very  tough 
and  valiant  fight  against  so  many  odds,  although  it  was  all  over  in 
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exactly  27  days. 


On  the  second  day  of  hostilities,  at  about  2:00  p.m.,  half  a 
dozen  Stukas  bombers  swooped  down  on  our  defenseless  town  and 
started  their  by  now  famous  dive  bombing  routine.  I  still  hear  the 
whining  of  the  engines. 

The  first  bomb  struck  not  far  from  our  residence  into  the 
throngs  of  confused  and  demoralized  masses.  I  hid  under  a  tree 
with  a  Polish  policeman  right  next  to  me,  cursing  under  his  breath. 
I  was  watching  this  horrible  spectacle  with  awe.  In  my  childish 
naivete,  I  scolded  the  policeman  for  not  shooting  at  the  Stukas 
with  his  pistol.  He  actually  did  take  aim  and  shot  some  rounds 
into  the  sky,  cursing  while  doing  so.  The  raid  lasted  only  about 
ten  minutes.  The  roar  of  the  engines  still  buzzing  in  my  ears. 

I  was  stunned  by  all  the  devastation  and  havoc  those  few 
planes  had  caused  in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  I  at  once 
started  to  run  home,  knowing  that  my  parents  must  be  sick  with 
worry.  It  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  maybe  our  house  was  hit  as 
well.  Panic  stricken,  I  ran  home  through  the  heaps  of  mangled 
bodies  of  humans,  horses  and  cows  and  all  that  resembled  life  just 
one  half  hour  ago.  I  was  running  an  obstacle  course  through  glass 
and  window  panes  strewn  all  over  the  place.  The  devastation  was  so 
unreal!  Crying  like  only  a  frightened  child  can,  I  at  last  reached 
the  sanctity  of  my  parents'  home.  They  were  very  worried  over  my 
absence  and  thought  of  the  worst  scenario.  Upon  arrival  at  home, 
my  parents  rushed  over  to  me  and  picked  me  up  into  their  arms, 


squeezing  me  very  hard. 
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We  started  at  once  to  clean  up  the  mess  of  shattered  glass 
from  the  inside  and  out.  The  windows  that  were  no  more,  except  for 
the  openings  since  it  blew  out  the  frames  as  well,  were  boarded  up 
with  whatever  we  could  find  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  pilferers. 

Father  called  the  whole  family  together  and  told  us  to  prepare 
a  bundle  of  the  most  essential  items  we  can  physically  carry  and  no 
more.  Everything  else  we  will  put  in  the  cellar  and  board  up  the 
floor.  This  was  our  hiding  place  for  our  possession.  Father  also 
told  us  that  it  will  be  essential  to  leave  our  dwellings  for  the 
time  being,  until  further  developments  shall  warrant  our  safe 
return . 


The  family  decided  to  leave  town  just  before  sundown 


We 


locked  our  apartments  and  business  and  the  entire  family  of  eight 
started  on  the  road  to  nowhere  in  particular.  I  suspect  that  my 
parents'  goal  was  to  get  away  as  far  as  possible  from  our  town. 
Staying  would  have  meant  total  disaster  for  all  of  us. 

We  marched  all  night  exhausted,  hungry  and  sleepy.  Along  the 
way,  we  knocked  on  every  farmhouse  conceivable  and  begged  to  be  let 
into  the  barn  in  order  to  rest.  This  privilege  was  not  very 
politely  denied  us.  We  wandered  from  village  to  village.  There 


were  refugees  everywhere,  packed  like  herring  in  the  barns 


We 


finally  managed  to  get  into  a  barn  that  was  already  overcrowded 
with  people  and  we  filled  the  last  spaces. 

Worn  out,  we  all  slumped  to  the  floor  and  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  We  stayed  at  this  barn  for  one  whole  week,  with  barely 


anything  to  eat.  The  peasants  did  not  want  to  share  with  us  their 
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food,  although  we  wanted  to  compensate  them  for  it. 

My  brother  and  I  devised  a  plan  where  we  would  go  out  to  the 
fields  at  dawn  every  morning  and  collect  whatever  was  left  over 
after  the  harvest.  We  would  split  up  in  different  directions  to 
maximize  our  finds.  It  was  cold  and  fresh  at  this  time  of  the 
morning.  The  sun  would  come  out  on  the  distant  horizon  and  the 
birds  would  sing  their  ode  to  the  glory  of  nature.  Or  were  they 
trying  to  comfort  us  in  time  of  dire  need? 

We  never  came  back  empty  handed.  Bits  of  potatoes,  pieces  of 
vegetables,  kernels  of  wheat  or  corn,  everything  was  utilized.  We 
had  no  cooking  facilities  at  all,  so  we  improvised  with  an  outside 
stove,  built  with  stones  and  did  the  best  we  could  to  survive.  The 
worst  ordeal  was  the  total  absence  of  sanitary  necessities  in  the 
course  of  our  stay  in  the  barn. 

The  German  army  advanced  very  rapidly  and  we  could  hear  the 
heavy  artillery  pounding  on  a  daily  basis.  At  night,  the  sky  would 
glow  a  bright  red  from  all  the  shelling  and  fires  started  because 
of  it . 

On  September  7th,  my  Mother  and  I  started  out  to  another 
village  to  secure  something  more  substantial  than  kernels  for  us  to 
eat.  While  walking  on  a  very  secluded  country  trail,  we  heard  some 
motorcycle  noise.  As  we  turned  to  look,  Mother  became  very  pale 
and  frightened.  It  was  a  German  patrol  coming  toward  us.  They 
asked  my  mother,  who  spoke  some  German,  whether  she  has  seen  Polish 
army  patrols?  Mother  said  no,  and  they  left  us  alone.  We  did  not 
advance  any  further,  but  returned  to  the  barn  at  once  and  never  did 
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get  to  explore  the  possibility  of  getting  food. 

My  family  decided  that  my  Mother  and  I  should  return  to 
Uniejow  to  see  how  things  were  fairing  and  whether  it  was  safe  to 
return  to  our  former  home.  My  Father  figured  that  a  woman  with  a 
young  boy  would  have  a  better  chance  to  get  through,  as  opposed  to 
the  whole  family. 

We  walked  all  night  and  arrived  in  town  early  in  the  morning. 
We  at  once  went  to  our  home,  the  one  adjacent  to  the  business,  and 
found  absolutely  nothing  except  the  remnants  of  the  shelves  and 
counters  that  once  was  a  thriving  store.  Every  piece  of 
merchandise  was  plundered,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  dwelling. 
The  only  thing  they  did  not  touch  was  the  cellar  where  all  our 
possessions  were  hidden,  boarded  up  with  planks  with  the  mahogany 
chest  over  it.  Otherwise,  we  would  have  had  nothing  at  all. 

In  those  days,  it  was  customary  to  collect  all  kinds  of  things 
for  your  children's  dowry  and  my  parents  were  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Mother  used  to  make  all  kinds  of  preserves  for  that  occasion 
and  store  them  in  a  special  place.  It  was  all  gone,  along  with 
down  feathers  collected  over  the  years  for  the  all  important  future 
bride,  and  we  had  four  girls  to  think  off.  It  was  an  absolute  must 
for  a  future  marriage.  A  lifetime  of  hard  work  and  dreams 
destroyed  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

We  then  walked  over  to  the  children's  apartment.  Luckily,  all 
was  intact.  There  was  not  much  to  take  there  to  begin  with.  It 
was  very  spartan  indeed,  considering  that  my  parents  had  to  outfit 
two  lodgings. 
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Our  neighbor,  the  baker,  took  us  in  for  the  time  being  and 
gave  us  some  food.  Although  they  did  not  bake  at  all,  they 
nevertheless  had  some  food  available  and  we  indulged  with  zest  for 
the  first  time  in  over  a  week  on  some  solid  food. 

The  Germans  were  already  occupying  the  town.  They  ordered  all 
the  young  men  from  14  to  80  to  the  town's  church  and  locked  them  up 
as  hostages  in  case  of  any  eventuality  of  rebellion.  We  did  not 
dare  to  go  out,  and  stayed  with  some  other  families  in  the  cellar 
of  the  bakery.  At  night,  very  heavy  fighting  broke  out.  The 
Polish  army  counterattacked  and  chased  the  Germans  out  of  town, 
but  only  temporarily.  We  ran  out  of  the  cellar  to  greet  our 
compatriots.  The  most  devastating  scene  of  all  greeted  the 
victorious  Poles.  The  Germans  had  let  the  locked  up  prisoners 
loose  and  while  fleeing  the  church  grounds  they  machine  gunned 
them,  one  by  one.  The  marketplace  where  the  church  stood  looked 
like  a  slaughterhouse.  The  corpses  were  strewn  all  over  the  place 
and  very  few  escaped  this  massacre. 

We  started  to  collect  the  bodies  into  one  big  heap  and  had  to 
leave  them  there  because  the  Germans  counterattacked  and  eliminated 
the  Polish  threat  and  resistance,  once  and  for  all. 

We  hid  in  the  cellar  once  more  and  survived  the  fighting, 
cramped  beyond  belief.  A  German  soldier  opened  the  cellar  door  and 
threw  a  hand  grenade  down  the  stairs.  Luckily  for  us,  we  were  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  cellar,  but  a  few  got  hurt  just  the  same, 
but  not  seriously. 

"Alles  raus,  alles  raus , "  came  the  command  from  above.  We 
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naturally  obliged  with  hands  above  our  heads.  The  tiny  suitcase 
with  the  meager  few  belongings  clinging  to  my  outstretched  arms. 
We  ’’women  and  children"  surrendered  to  the  greatest  army  in  the 
world . 


They  ordered  us  to  stand  in  a  single  row  and  asked  us  to 
strip.  We  did  not  dare  to  disobey  and  did  as  were  were  told.  They 
ordered  me  to  open  my  tiny  suitcase,  but  in  the  confusion  of 
events,  I  somehow  lost  the  key.  They  did  not  wait  for  me  to  pry  it 
open,  they  cut  it  up  with  their  bayonets.  I  could  understand  their 
orders  in  German  because  I  spoke  Yiddish,  my  mother  tongue  (it  is 
a  derivative  of  middle  German). 

After  they  were  satisfied  that  we  did  not  harbor  any  weapons, 
the  great  heroes  over  unarmed  women  and  children,  marched  us  to  the 
marketplace  to  bury  our  dead  Polish  brothers  in  a  mass  grave. 
Although  the  soldiers  were  the  first  echelons  of  the  occupation 
forces,  they  displayed  the  brutality,  not  of  a  civilized  nation, 
but  that  of  savages  against  a  helpless  civilian  population  with  a 
vengeance  unparalleled  in  modern  history,  hopefully  never  to  be 
repeated  again,  ever! 

.  ,  > 

While  we  were  burying  the  dead,  the  whole  town  ^as  ablaze  with 
fires  raging  everywhere.  The  Germans  did  not  even  attempt  or 
bother  to  put  out  this  raging  inferno.  Once  we  were  through 
covering  up  the  mass  grave,  they  let  us  go.  We  wasted  no  time  and 
started  back  to  the  village  barn  to  join  the  rest  of  the  family. 

We  stayed  there  for  another  week,  until  the  situation  took  on 
a  much  calmer  character.  Although  fighting  was  still  going  on 
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around  the  capital  of  Warsaw,  which  was  120  kilometers  from  our 


town.  In  our  part  of  the  country,  a  peaceful,  uneasy 
The  farmers  started  to  sell  us  food  and  it  made  it  a 
endure  another  week  of  most  primitive  living. 


It  is  amazing 

though , 

how  quickly 

we  humans 

adjust  to  almost  any 

kind  of 

situation , 

if  and  when 

necessity  to  do  so. 

qui 

lot 

can 

it 


?t  set  in. 
easier  to 

and  must 
becomes  a 
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LIFE  UNDER  GERMAN  OCCUPATION 


About  the  15th  of  September,  1939,  after  much  deliberation, 
the  family  reached  the  decision  to  go  back  to  our  homes.  We 
gathered  our  few  belongings  and  went  back  to  Uniejow,  to  a 
plundered  out  home.  But  home  nevertheless. 

No  sooner  had  we  settled  down,  when  two  Gendarmes  came 
knocking  at  our  door  and  asking  for  our  Father.  My  Father 
identified  himself  and  was  promptly  led  away.  They  said  that  they 
were  going  to  keep  him  as  a  "hostage"  for  an  unspecified  period  of 
time  because  he  is  the  representative  for  the  Jewish  community.  In 
case  somebody  should  do  something  against  the  German  occupation 
forces,  they  would  execute  my  Father,  as  well  as  the  Mayor  of  the 
town,  who  was  also  held  with  him. 

Two  weeks  passed  without  an  incident  and  both  the  Mayor  and  my 
Father  were  released  without  being  harmed.  During  the  internment 
of  our  Father,  my  brother  and  I  took  over  the  responsibility  of 
managing  the  family  affairs. 

Food  was  very  hard  to  get.  There  were  endless  lines  to  get 
some  bread  and  other  staple  foods.  The  Jewish  population  got  only 
what  was  left  over  after  the  Poles  got  their  fill.  After  Father's 
release,  my  parents  combined  their  baking  talents  and  started  to 
bake  cakes  for  sale  to  the  German  soldiers.  It  was  a  natural  for 
my  Mother  since  she  came  from  a  family  of  pastry  bakers  and  she  did 
it  very  well  indeed. 

They  set  up  shop,  a  sort  of  coffee  house,  in  our  robbed  out, 
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empty  store  and  served  tea  and  cake.  The  soldiers  loved  our 
pastries  and  my  parents  did  very  well.  We  also  got  to  know  many 
German  soldiers  who  frequented  the  place. 

For  the  first  few  weeks,  things  ran  pretty  smoothly.  My  elder 
sisters,  whenever  they  could  and  were  free  to  do  so,  also  helped 
out  selling  the  products  my  parents  lovingly  baked.  My  sisters 
were  young  and  beautiful  and  it  was  natural  for  soldiers  to  come  to 
our  place.  Some  of  them  knew  that  we  were  Jews  and  tried  to 
comfort  us  by  saying  that  it  was  only  general  propaganda  and  not 
all  of  them  were  Jew  haters. 

In  November  of  1939,  the  regular  front  troops  were  rotated 
back  to  their  homeland  and  were  replaced  by  the  notorious  Waffen 


n  o 

O  .  D  . 


The  Jews  were  at  once  subjected  with  the  loss  of  all  civil 


and  political  rights. 


Our  properties  and  businesses  were 


confiscated.  We  were  completely  and  absolutely  eliminated  from  the 
educational  system  altogether.  We  lost  our  freedom  of  movement  and 
were  deprived  of  any  cultural,  social  and  recreational 
opportunities . 

The  main  Synagogue,  the  very  pride  and  heartbeat  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  my  town,  and  all  related  houses  of  worship,  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  This  did  not,  however,  stop  the  Jews  from 
praying  in  private  homes  even  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Just 
like  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition  five  hundred  years  ago. 

All  Jewish  inhabitants,  from  ages  six  and  up,  were  ordered  to 
wear  the  yellow  arm  band  on  the  lower  left  arm.  This  was  to  be 


replaced  later  on  with  the  infamous  Jewish  Star  of  David  with  the 
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word  "JUDE"  in  the  center.  I  defied  that  order  and  never  put  one 
on.  If  I  did,  I  would  have  to  give  up  my  job  at  the  neighbor's 
bar.  Her  name  was  Maria  Splawska,  and  she  knew  me  from  the  time  I 
was  born.  With  this  job,  I  prevented  my  family  from  starving. 

Our  so-called  coffee  house  was  closed  and  they  confiscated  our 
apartment  and  store  where  our  parents  resided.  The  place  was  given 
to  a  local  Volksdeutche ,  who  used  to  work  for  us  as  a  maid 
sometimes.  We  all  moved  into  the  children's  one  room  apartment. 

All  Jewish  males  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  marketplace  on 
a  particular  date  at  six  in  the  morning,  including  children  above 
the  age  of  ten.  As  ordered,  my  Father  and  brother  reported  and  I 
did  not.  I  could  not!  Who  was  to  take  care  of  the  family?  Who 
was  to  get  food  and  fuel  to  keep  us  from  starving  and  freezing? 

There  were  posters  plastered  all  over  town  in  German  and 
Polish  to  warn  us  about  everything  concerning  the  welfare  of  the 
German  troops.  They  proclaimed  the  threat  that  the  inhabitants 
will  be  executed  for  any  and  all  deviations  of  the  orders  so 
proclaimed . 

After  assembling  on  the  proclaimed  day,  the  male  population 
was  marched  off  to  work  in  the  swamps  around  town  where  they  made 
turf,  the  fuel  for  cooking  and  heating.  They  walked  for  ten 
kilometers,  led  by  a  German  guard  who  was  riding  in  a  carriage. 
The  men  had  to  pace  themselves  according  to  the  speed  and  whim  of 
the  guard. 

They  worked  for  ten  hours  a  day  with  nothing  to  eat  and  then 
ran  or  walked  back  to  town  without  being  compensated  for  their 
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slave  labor  at  all.  The  first  day  produced  its  casualty 


Our 


neighbor,  Mr.  Horowitz,  a  man  advanced  in  years  and  a  very 
religious  gentleman,  could  not  possibly  walk  that  distance.  They 
tied  him  to  the  carriage  with  a  rope  and  dragged  him  to  town  on  his 
stomach.  He  arrived  all  right,  but  dead!  I  remember  this  scene 
very  vividly,  since  I  was  waiting  for  my  Father  and  brother  at  the 
marketplace . 

Upon  arrival  and  before  they  were  discharged,  the  guard  spoke 
to  them  and  ordered  them  to  prostrate  themselves.  While  in  this 
position,  he  taught  them  the  following  song: 

Oh  herr,  schick  uns 
Den  Moses  wieder, 

Wir,  sind  seine 
Glaubens  Brueder 
Schicke  uns  in  das 
Gelobte  Land. 

English  translation: 

Oh,  Lord  send  us 
Moses,  once  again 
We  are  his 
Believing  Brethren 
Lead  us 

To  the  Promised  Land. 

It  must  have  been  the  guard's  own  composition.  Although  it  was 
meant  to  degrade  and  demean  the  men,  it  somehow  gave  them  strength 


in  their  despair.  After  they  finished  singing  in  unison,  a  shot  in 
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the  air  was  fired  that  meant  they  should  disperse  until  the  next 
morning.  It  became  a  daily  ritual.  Everyday,  less  and  less  of  the 
men  would  show  up  for  work.  That  was  when  the  real  witch  hunt 
started . 

The  Germans  started  to  come  to  our  dwellings  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  take  all  males  they  found  to  City  Hall  to  register, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  better  control  the  attendance.  Sure  enough, 
they  were  able  to  secure  the  appearance  of  the  same  group  of  people 
on  a  daily  basis. 

My  two  older  sisters  started  to  work  in  the  offices  of  the 
Gendarmes  and  got  to  know  the  whole  staff  in  the  department.  On 
their  nightly  checks,  they  did  recognize  my  sisters  and  would  not 
bother  us.  They  also  succeeded  in  getting  my  Father  and  brother 
off  the  roster  for  the  daily  work.  This  confined  them  both  to  the 
perimeter  of  the  apartment  because  they  were  afraid  to  venture  out. 

My  Father  occupied  himself  with  reading  and  organized,  through 
me,  men  for  the  evening  prayers  and  political  discussions.  I  was 
the  only  one  in  town  from  the  Jewish  population  that  had  access  to 
a  radio  and  German  newspapers.  Every  evening,  the  men  were  waiting 
for  me  to  come  home  and  bring  the  latest  news  that  I  was  able  to 
absorb  during  the  course  of  the  day.  My  brother  kept  himself  busy 
tailoring  for  the  family  wardrobes,  from  anything  he  could  get  his 
hands  on.  (A  curfew  was  in  effect  on  a  daily  basis,  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  nine  in  the  evening.)  I  became  the  eyes  and  ears 
for  the  community,  because  I  was  privileged  to  work  in  the 
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neighbor's  bar.  This  business  was  taken  over  by  a  German  family 
from  Mrs.  Splawska.  The  new  owners  liked  me,  they  knew  my  family 
from  before  the  hostilities  started. 

The  job  at  the  bar  was  a  God  sent  blessing.  I  was  able  to 
move  about  freely  and  organize  everything  my  family  needed  to 
survive.  Eagerly,  I  went  to  work  at  four  in  the  morning  till  11:00 
a.m.  They  did  not  want  to  have  a  Jewish  boy  around  during  business 
hours  . 

When  I  started  to  work  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  the 
bar  was  just  closing.  The  soldiers  drank  and  smoked  very  heavily. 
I  collected  the  cigarette  leftovers  and  put  them  in  a  special 
container  to  take  home.  I  also  poured  all  the  leftover  drinks  into 
a  bottle  and  was  allowed  to  take  this  home,  too. 

The  whole  family  helped  to  rip  the  pieces  of  cigarette  stubs 
apart,  dry  them  on  the  stove,  package  the  tobacco  in  empty 
matchboxes  for  sale  on  the  black  market  in  the  street.  Once  again, 
I  was  the  one  to  do  it.  It  became  a  family  enterprise. 

Tobacco  was  like  gold  and  it  was  no  problem  to  get  food  for 
it.  The  mixture  of  the  alcohol  was  poured  into  small  bottles  and 
exchanged  as  well.  I  took  no  money  for  it  because  we  could  not  buy 
anything  with  it.  Barter  was  the  only  way. 

Whatever  free  time  I  had,  I  joined  many  youngsters  in  search 
of  cigarette  pieces  that  were  thrown  away  by  the  soldiers.  We 
would  come  across  groups  of  soldiers  and  would  follow  them  around 
and  wait  until  they  would  discard  the  precious  piece  of  tobacco. 
The  soldiers  would  play  a  game  with  us  to  see  what  happens  when 
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they  would  throw  a  butt  of  the  cigarette  into  a  puddle  of  water. 
We  would  retrieve  it  anyhow,  or  they  would  crush  it  with  their 
boots.  We  wasted  no  time  in  picking  up  every  piece.  This  meant 
food  on  our  tables. 

The  winter  of  1940  was  very  harsh.  Our  heating  resources  from 
the  previous  year,  like  turf  and  coal  were  completely  exhausted. 
How  were  we  going  to  survive  the  bitter  Polish  cold  winters?  My 
Mother  and  I  started  to  go  to  the  burned-out-  houses  and  dig  up 
every  piece  of  wood  we  could  salvage.  Soon  other  people  joined  in 
the  salvaging  operation.  It  became  a  daily  routine  for  us  and  we 
managed  somehow  to  keep  warm  and  not  hungry. 

I  was  designated  to  go  shopping  for  the  restaurant  with  a 
German  person  to  get  the  daily  provisions  needed.  I  always  managed 
to  get  extra  food  for  the  family  because  of  that  lifetime  chance. 
I  was  truly  envied  by  the  rest  of  the  town's  Jewish  inhabitants  for 
being  fortunate  enough  to  have  this  job. 

Life  as  we  knew  it  took  on  a  totally  different  character.  It 
was  a  life  without  purpose  or  goal,  except  for  staying  alive  on  a 
daily  basis. 

As  life  in  postwar  Poland  took  on  a  more  stabilizing  factor 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  not  so  for  the  Jews  of  Poland.  The 
Germans,  not  having  to  worry  about  war  for  the  time  being,  would 
devote  their  energies  to  their  original  goal  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  and  the  eventual  "Final  Solution,"  which  meant  the  total 
and  absolute  annihilation  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  Third  Reich 
and  the  occupied  territories. 
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From  the  very  first  day  of  occupation,  their  plan  of 
degradation  and  deprivation  of  our  rights  as  a  people  were  very 
successful,  indeed.  Their  aim  was  to  slowly  degrade  and  break  our 
spirit,  until  we  became  pawns  without  ever  being  able  to  free 
ourselves  from  their  yoke  of  oppression.  The  mere  fact  that  our 
Polish  compatriots  helped  the  Germans  in  this  endeavor  was  one  of 
the  greatest  detriments  and  tragedies  of  Polish  Jewry. 

We  became  totally  demoralized  as  a  people,  with  no  leadership 
of  any  kind,  and  were  easy  prey  for  any  and  all  who  wished  us  harm. 

In  January  of  1940,  the  Germans  came  to  my  Father  and 
requested  him  to  collaborate  with  them  on  Jewish  matters.  After 
all,  he  was  the  former  representative  of  the  Jewish  constituency. 
My  Father  politely  and  firmly  declined  this  honor  and  suggested, 
instead,  a  friend  of  his  by  the  name  of  Moshe  Grunwald. 

My  Father  could  not  get  over  the  fact  that  the  supposedly 
cultural  German  people,  who  gave  the  world  Goethe  and  Bach,  could 
be  capable  of  dehumanizing  a  people  just  because  of  their  Judaic 
culture.  He  never  recovered  from  this  nightmarish  shock. 

My  older  brother,  who  was  then  18  years  old,  was  completely 
demoralized  as  well.  His  leftist  tendencies  and  total  lack  of 
those  activities  left  him  in  total  panic.  He  wasted  no  time  and 
started  packing  his  meager  belongings  and  took  off  with  his  best 
friend,  Alex  Kuczynski,  for  the  occupied  Polish  town  of  Bialystok, 
now  under  Soviet  occupation. 

My  parents  were  not  exactly  thrilled  with  his  decision  to 
leave  for  the  unknown,  but  he  was  old  enough  to  make  up  his  own 


mind,  and  maybe  have  a  better  chance  to  survive  over  there.  He  did 


not  want  to  live  under  the  German  yoke.  Unceremon 
heavy  heart,  he  departed  early  one  morning  for 
smuggling  himself  to  Bialystok,  which  was  right 
demarcation  line  with  German  occupied  Poland.  We 
from  him,  or  his  whereabouts,  for  over  a  year. 


iously,  and  with 
the  long  trek, 
across  from  the 
were  not  to  hear 
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LIFE  WITHOUT  FATHER 


As  we  were  settling  in  our  complacent  and  resigned  way  of 
life,,  real  tragedy  struck  my  family  like  lightning.  The  Germans 
proclaimed  an  edict  that  all  Jewish  males,  from  the  ages  of 
fourteen  to  sixty,  were  called  upon  to  assemble  in  the  marketplace 
at  six  in  the  morning  (it  seems  it  was  the  magic  hour  for  the 
Germans)  on  a  certain  date  and  would  be  taken  to  a  labor  camp  to 
work  for  the  Third  Reich. 

Mr.  Moshe  Grunwald  came  to  our  house.  He  had  become  the 
Judenaeltester ,  or  head  of  the  Jews,  to  make  sure  that  my  Father, 
his  friend,  be  there  without  fail,  as  an  example  to  the  others. 
His  reasoning  was,  if  my  Father  goes,  the  others  will  follow.  It 
was  a  very  tough  decision  to  make.  The  whole  family  opposed 
Father's  willingness  to  report  for  deportation,  but  Father  felt  he 
had  to  go  if  no  harm  should  befall  the  community.  So  he  did.  Mr. 
Grunwald  did  not  go,  but  he  made  darn  sure  that  my  Father 
sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  the  town. 

One  by  one,  they  chipped  away  at  my  family.  We  were  all 
devastated  by  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  household.  I  became 
the  head  of  the  family  at  the  ripe  age  of  twelve  and  emulated  the 
man . 

Now  our  family  consisted  of  only  six  members.  We  all  took  the 
absence  of  the  head  of  the  family,  my  beloved  Father,  very,  very 
hard.  Mother,  especially,  became  very  melancholy  and  withdrawn. 
Although  she  did  not  say  much  about  the  situation,  we  could  very 
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well  feel  the  emptiness  in  her  heart  and  knew  that  her  life  became 
meaningless  without  her  beloved  mate  and  father  of  her  children. 

There  was  really  very  little  we,  as  children,  could  to  do 
cheer  her  up,  if  that  was  at  all  possible  in  those  crazy,  dark 
days  . 

We  had  no  news  about  the  whereabouts  of  Father  for  a  very  long 
time.  Then  one  day,  a  postcard  arrived  letting  us  know  that  he  was 
interred  in  a  labor  camp  near  the  city  of  Poznan.  He  was  working 
there  and  doing  well,  that  was  all.  That  was  the  first  time  we  had 
heard  from  him.  They  were  not  allowed  to  write  what  they  wanted. 
We  know  that  now!  They  were  forced  to  write  phony  messages  in 
order  to  calm  and  fool  the  families  at  home,  so  that  they  might  get 
the  people  needed  for  deportation  with  less  resistance.  Except  for 
my  brother  and  myself,  nobody  in  my  family  was  to  see  Father  ever 
again . 

Real  and  imagined  horror  stories  reached  us  from  Soviet 
occupied  Poland.  This  bit  of  news  added  new  worries  for  our 
Mother.  She  kept  blaming  herself  for  not  stopping  my  brother  from 
going  away,  even  though  she  knew  the  leftist  tendencies  of  her  son 
and  thought  that  he  would  thrive  under  that  system.  Little  did  she 
know!  Like  everything  else  in  those  postwar  days,  this,  too, 
turned  out  to  be  a  perfect  illusion  for  him. 

Conditions  in  Bialystok  were  so  very  chaotic,  that  people  gave 
up  the  dream  of  every  entering  that  "Red  paradise"  called 
Proletariat  Russia,  and  returned  to  the  German  side  of  occupied 
Poland.  From  them,  we  heard  about  the  horrible  conditions 
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prevalent  there  and  the  total  breakdown  of  the  civil  and  social 
order  on  the  other  side  of  the  border. 

People  had  nowhere  to  live  and  slept  in  the  streets  in  the 
bitter  cold  weather,  unlike  Calcutta.  India,  where  the  weather  is 
at  least  warm.  Disease  and  starvation  was  rampant.  There  were 
some  transports  leaving  for  the  Soviet  Union,  but  there  were  not 
enough  trains  to  accommodate  the  countless  thousands  that  were 
willing  to  go.  Even  the  ones  that  were  lucky  enough  to  go  were  not 
assured  of  safety  and  many  perished. 

Meanwhile,  I  went  to  work  on  a  daily  basis  and  provided  well 
for  my  family.  One  day,  I  came  home  from  work  and  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes.  Sitting  at  the  table  was  my  brother,  Joseph, 
disillusioned  and  heartbroken.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  German  occupation  was  the  lesser  of  evils  at  that  time.  At 
least  here,  he  had  a  home,  a  bed  to  sleep  in  and  a  daily  meal. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  Joseph  home  with  us,  although  we  had 


an  enormous  problem  keeping 

him  out 

of  sight. 

The  news 

of 

his 

presence  could  prove  to  be 

fatal . 

There  were 

elements 

of 

the 

population  who  were  only  too  willing  to  report  a  Jew  to  the  S.S. 
It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  conceal  someone  in  our  town.  Luckily, 
we  managed  to  keep  him  safe  and  sound  in  secrecy. 

My  brother  kept  busy  tailoring,  his  chosen  profession,  and 
this  made  things  much  easier  for  me.  In  this  way,  the  burden  of 
looking  after  the  family  was  divided  between  the  two  of  us.  From 
day  to  day,  we  continued  our  meaningless  and  monotonous  life  in 
total  limbo.  From  day  to  day,  without  a  plan  or  goal  for  the 
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future.  Just  the  present  counted  as  long  as  we  were  still  a 
family,  although  a  "headless"  one,  a  family  unit  nevertheless. 
Something  to  be  thankful  for. 

As  mentioned  previously,  I  was  just  twelve  years  old  while 
working  at  the  restaurant-bar.  One  day,  a  Gestapo  man  forced  me  to 
drink  a  full  water  glass  of  vodka.  The  only  thing  I  remember  of 
this  incident  is  running  home  intoxicated.  My  family  did  not,  at 
first,  realize  what  had  taken  place  and  thought  the  worst.  My 
breath  must  have  made  them  aware  of  the  situation.  After  sleeping 
it  off,  I  told  them  what  had  occurred  and  that  was  the  first  and 
last  time  I  was  ever  drunk. 

In  the  afternoons,  I  helped  at  my  Uncle's  place,  where  I  was 
apprenticed.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  left  alone,  because  the 
S.S.  needed  him  and  his  profession  to  serve  their  needs. 

The  winter  of  1941  was  very  severe.  Temperatures  of  ten  below 
zero  Celsius  were  the  order  of  the  day.  I  continued  scrounging 
fuel  supplies  by  whatever  means  possible.  I  succeeded  in  keeping 
us  warm  throughout  this  excruciating  cold  winter. 

Unfortunately,  my  brother  suffered  from  a  total  paralysis  of 
his  personality.  He  was  only  13  years  old  and  had  a  total 
misunderstanding  of  what  was  happening  around  us.  He  could  not 
grasp  the  importance  of  hanging  tough  and  not  giving  up.  He  merely 
existed  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  He  could  not  adjust  to  these  self- 
imposed  prison-like  conditions.  In  retrospect,  I  am  able  to  fully 
understand  it,  but  I  am  angry  that  he  felt  this  way.  Very 
possibly,  he  would  have  been  alive  today  if  he  would  not  have  given 
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in.  This  was  exactly  what  the  Gestapo  wanted, 
instance,  they  accomplished  their  goal. 


and  in  th 
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GHETTO  UNIEJOW 


In  March  of  1941,  the  Germans  posted  the  following 
proclamation  all  over  town: 

"All  Jewish  inhabitants  (who  are  living  in  certain  areas  in 
town),  will  at  once  abandon  their  dwellings  and  move  into 
designated  rooms  in  a  few  preselected  streets  (in  the  poorest  and 
most  primitive  part  of  town),  that  will  be  called  the  Ghetto." 

We  moved  into  the  Ghetto,  women,  children,  the  sick  and  old 
and  a  few  privileged  men  that  were  needed  by  the  Germans  for  work. 
We  became  totally  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  population.  Here, 
we  were  under  total  German  dominance  and  control,  beyond  anything 
experienced  previously. 

Shocked,  stunned  and  spiritually  broken,  we  moved  our  depleted 
belongings  by  whatever  limited  means  at  our  disposal  to  a  twelve  by 
ten  room,  without  a  wooden  floor  and  no  sanitary  facilities  at  all. 
The  yellow  armband  was  replaced  by  two  "Jewish"  stars  (with  the 
German  word  for  Jew,  "JUDE").  One  was  worn  on  the  left,  front 
chest  and  the  second  on  the  right  shoulder. 

The  only  time  we  had  contact  with  the  outside  was  the  weekly 


rations  brought  in  by  Poles. 


Conditions  were  absolutely 


deplorable.  We  had  to  adjust  or  perish,  but  the  most  important 
thing  was  that  we  were  still  together. 

With  special  permission  from  the  Gestapo,  I  was  still 
permitted  to  work  outside  at  the  Restaurant  for  several  weeks. 


Then  this,  too,  had  to  end.  In  the  afternoons,  I  was  still  allowed 
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to  work  for  my  Uncle,  who  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  the  Gestapo 
needed  to  make  fancy  officers'  boots  and  shoes  for  their  families. 
I  knew  the  trade  very  well  and  was  able  to  supplement  our  needs 
through  this  endeavor.  I  was  compensated  for  my  work  with  food, 
instead  of  money.  A  real  barter  system  served  our  needs  better 
than  money.  Money  could  not  buy  very  much  for  us  Jews  because  of 
the  isolation. 

In  the  beginning  of  1941,  a  very  strange  thing  happened  in  our 
town.  Once  again,  our  town  became  the  primary  route  for  German 
troop  movements.  Day  and  night  for  months,  tens  of  thousands  of 
troops  with  tanks,  artillery,  troop  carriers  and  everything  that 
moved,  was  heading  East.  We  were  soon  to  find  out  why. 

In  June  1941,  the  German  army  invaded  the  U.S.S.R.  We  were 
elated,  thinking  that  maybe  now  things  will  ease  up  on  us,  since 
they  would  be  occupied  with  their  war  and  leave  us  alone.  As  it 
turned  out,  it  was  just  an  illusion  on  our  part.  On  the  contrary, 
they  started  to  implement  the  "cleansing  of  the  Jews"  from  all  of 
the  Polish  occupied  land  and  concentrating  them  in  a  few 
preselected  large  Ghettos  for  further  easy  reach  on  short  notice. 

We  knew  that  our  days  in  our  town's  Ghetto  were  numbered.  We 
lived  from  one  day  to  the  next,  hour  by  hour,  fearing  resettlement. 
We  had  no  news  from  Father  for  a  long  time  and  expected  the  worst. 
Then  a  postcard  arrived  once  again  and  we  were  elated  to  learn  that 
he  was  still  alive. 

Our  Mother,  a  very  frail  and  loving  lady,  took  all  this 
misfortune  that  befell  our  people,  and  us  in  particular,  very 
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badly.  She  suffered  a  great  deal.  Watching  her  desperation  was 
pure  torture  for  us,  but  there  was  really  nothing  we  children  could 
do  to  alleviate  her  pain,  except  to  show  her  the  respect  and  love 
we  had  for  her.  This  alone  kept  her  alive  and  hoping  for  a  better 
future,  but  there  was  to  be  none. 
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JUDEN  KOLONIE,  1941 


The  final  hour  of  resettlement  was  proclaimed  in  the  usual 
manner,  through  posters  splashed  on  every  Jewish  door.  In  effect, 
it  stated  that  we  were  to  be  resettled  to  a  Jewish  colony  about  35 
kilometers  from  our  town.  We  were  to  seek  our  own  transportation 
and  take  along  our  belongings. 

The  Jewish  Colony  (Juden  Kolonie,  as  it  was  called  in  German) 
consisted  of  several  villages  that  were  confiscated  from  the  Poles. 
The  population  had  been  deported  to  Germany  to  work  their 
factories.  The  Jews  from  all  the  surrounding  little  towns  were 
placed  in  those  emptied  houses.  There  were  about  six  villages  in 
all.  Their  names  are:  Dzierbotki,  Novy  Swiat,  Pachty  and  Kowale 
Panskie ,  etc.  It  was  all  part  of  the  Reichsgau,  Wartheland,  so 
named  by  the  German  Reich. 

This  phenomenal  movement  of  people  was  beyond  anything  heard 
of  or  even  read  about  in  any  book.  The  unimaginable,  precise 
planning  that  went  into  such  an  incredible  movement  staggers  the 
normal  mind  and  imagination. 

Once  again,  we  were  packing  for  the  move.  Since  I  was  working 
for  the  Gestapo  in  my  Uncle's  business,  we  were  fortunate  to  get  a 
truck  from  them  for  all  of  us.  My  Uncle's  family  and  mine  were 
able  to  go  by  truck  to  our  unknown  destination.  This  scene  I  shall 
never  forget  as  long  as  I  live.  We  piled  all  our  belongings,  as 
well  as  our  Uncle's.  His  family  consisted  of  four  people,  and  in 
my  family,  there  were  seven. 
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It  was  late  October  1941.  Rain  and  snow  dominated  that  day's 
events.  My  brother  and  I  were  sitting  on  top  of  everything  that 
was  piled  on  the  truck.  The  remaining  family  scattered  within  the 
truck,  huddled  together  to  shield  them  from  the  freezing  weather. 

After  about  two  hours  (it  took  that  long  to  travel  on  the 
gravel  roads  that  were  ever  present  in  Poland),  we  arrived  in  this 
God  forsaken  village  called  Dzierbotki,  a  farm  with  a  couple  dozen 
houses  lining  a  dirt  road.  Because  of  good  connections  to  the 
Gestapo,  my  Uncle  was  preassigned  a  room  in  one  of  the  houses.  My 
family,  having  no  such  luck,  was  dumped  into  a  barn  that  was 
already  overflowing  with  people.  We  could  not  place  anything 
inside  except  our  bundles  of  personal  belongings  and  things  of 
value.  Our  beds  and  some  minor  pieces  of  furnishings  were  left 
outside  to  rot  away  in  the  snow. 

Although  we  were  already  experienced  in  barn  living  in  the 
fall  of  1939,  this  was  an  entirely  different  matter.  It  took  a  lot 
of  readjusting  to  the  rigors  of  winter  in  a  barn.  We  cooked 
outside  in  an  improvised  pit.  We  chopped  up  our  furniture  and  went 
into  the  woods  for  whatever  wood  we  could  find.  After  four  months 
of  living  in  the  barn,  in  February  of  1942,  we  managed  to  get  a 
room  in  the  village  of  Pacht . 

The  room  we  moved  into  was  a  typical,  primitive  room  with  the 
usual  dirt  floor,  but  we  were  grateful  to  have  it  at  all.  Across 
from  us,  divided  by  an  entrance,  another  family  of  five  moved  in. 
We  had  a  backyard  with  a  barn  and  a  tool  shed  where  the  farmers 
kept  their  tools.  There  were  also  lots  of  fruit  trees  and  we  were 
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not  far  from  the  forest. 

We  were  taken  to  work  in  nearby  villages  to  work  for  German 
farmers  or  for  the  Einsat ztruppen  or  whatever  was  needed  by  the 
Germans.  After  all,  it  was  the  cheapest  labor  they  could  possibly 
get  without  paying  anything  at  all.  Forced  labor  for  just  the 
daily  grub. 

We  had  to  walk  about  five  miles  to  obtain  our  weekly  rations. 
We  were  assigned  a  piece  of  land,  about  an  acre,  to  plant  whatever 
we  w anted. 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  I  became  a  farmer.  I  did  not  know  the 
first  thing  about  it,  but  I  soon  learned  from  the  Polish  farmers 
that  lived  not  far  from  our  village.  I  had  gotten  to  know  these 
people  in  the  village  when,  in  order  to  supplement  our  meager 
rations,  we  had  traded  our  personal  belongings  for  food  with  them. 
We  sold  everything  that  we  considered  luxury  and  really  did  not 
need  in  our  present  pursuit  of  life.  We  exchanged  these  items  for 
tangible  things.  Food,  above  all,  had  the  top  priority.  I 
exchanged  some  Damask  tablecloths  for  some  chickens  that  laid  eggs. 

The  Polish  farmers  advised  me  how  to  plant  potatoes  and  I  did. 
I  turned  the  earth  with  a  spade  and  cut  up  the  whole  potatoes  into 
pieces  with  an  eye  in  it  so  that  they  would  germinate  and  grow.  My 
Mother  and  sisters  helped  with  the  project  and  we  we re  very  proud 
of  our  accomplishment .  We  tended  the  field  with  tender  loving 
care.  It  was  a  back  breaking  job,  but  we  did  it  with  enthusiasm 
and  professionalism,  as  if  we  were  farmers  all  our  lives.  The  most 


important  fact  was  that  we  were  together  and  free,  at  least  we 
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thought  so  at  the  time. 

My  brother  worked  as  a  tailor  with  someone  that  had  a  sewing 
machine  and  bartered  his  labor  for  food.  The  first  few  weeks  went 
by  rather  peacefully,  then  the  usual  hunt  for  young  men  to  be  sent 
to  working  camps  started  all  over  again.  In  order  to  escape  these 
indiscriminate  roundups,  we  started  to  build  underground  shelters. 
This  almost  proved  disastrous.  The  ground  was  very  porous  and 
sandy  and  could  not  possibly  hold  the  tremendous  weight  piled  on 
top  of  a  makeshift  structure.  After  all,  we  were  not  builders. 
After  several  tries,  we  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  underground 
shelter,  but  not  before  it  had  almost  buried  us  alive. 

We  had  to  come  up  with  a  better  idea,  and  fast,  in  order  to 
hide  from  those  roundups  called  "RAZZIAS."  We  children  never  slept 
in  the  house  except  for  Mother  and  my  youngest  sister  aged  twelve. 
The  straw  barn  proved  to  be  the  only  variable  solution,  and  it 
worked . 

The  straw  barn,  an  almost  two-story  wooden  structure  that  was 
the  landmark  of  every  farmer  in  Poland,  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  lower  part  was  used  for  storage  of  all  kinds  of  farm  equipment. 
The  upper  part  was  divided  with  thickly  braided  straw  as  a 
partition  and  was  used  strictly  for  storing  hay.  The  access  to  the 
second  story  was  only  possible  through  a  huge  step  ladder. 

Every  night,  we  would  all  crawl  up  and  sleep  in  the  hay  from 
the  previous  year  that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  former  farmer.  We 
pulled  up  the  ladder  and  covered  up  the  entrance  with  a  braided 
straw  partition  that  we  had  braided  ourselves.  It  became  a  perfect 
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camouflage.  We  would  listen  to  the  Germans  on  their  nightly 
rounds.  They  never  failed  to  come  into  the  barn  to  inspect,  but  we 
managed  to  outsmart  them  night  after  night. 

Toward  the  summer,  when  the  wheat  was  high,  we  would  sleep  in 
the  fields.  The  Germans  suspected  that  we  were  there  and  did  fire 
into  the  field  of  wheat,  but  they  never  ventured  into  them. 

In  May  of  1942,  the  Gestapo  needed  females  to  send  to  "working 
camps."  In  actuality,  they  were  Concentration  Camps.  My  older 
sister's  fiancee,  a  Jewish  policeman  in  the  colony,  came  to  our 
home  and  persuaded  her  and  another  sister,  who  was  sixteen  years 
old,  to  volunteer  for  the  transport.  We  were  all  against  it,  but 
somehow  he  convinced  them  that  it  was  going  to  be  better  for  them. 
So  they  went,  never  to  be  seen  or  heard  from  ever  again. 

After  the  war,  I  found  out  that  they  were  sent  to  Poznan 
Concentration  Camp  and  after  that,  they  perished  in  the  gas 
chambers  of  Chelmno  (Kulmhof,  in  German). 

Once  again,  our  family  was  reduced.  This  time  by  two.  and  now 
we  were  only  five.  Our  Mother,  my  oldest  sister  and  youngest,  my 
brother  and  me . 

I  cannot  describe  the  pain  we  all  felt  with  their  absence. 
They  were  so  very  young,  sixteen  and  eighteen.  Never  having  had  a 
taste  of  teenage  life,  like  young  trees  blossoming,  but  never 
reaching  maturity. 

Oh,  what  a  catastrophe.  What  a  tragic  destiny  for  young 
girls,  innocent  and  inexperienced  in  life  and  for  future 
generations  that  would  have  culminated  from  future  bonds!!!  All 
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their  young  dreams  and  aspirations  were  swept  away,  like  a 
hurricane,  into  oblivion! 

Why.  oh  Lord,  why????? 

We  heard  all  kinds  of  rumors,  but  could  not  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  and  comprehend  all  those  wild  stories.  We  did  sense, 
however,  that  our  fates  were  sealed,  one  way  or  another.  We  just 
did  not  realize  at  the  time  the  extent  of  the  total  plan  of 
annihilation  of  our  families  and  the  entire  Jewish  people. 

We  did  not  have  the  chance  to  get  over  our  grief  about  our 
beloved  sisters,  so  brutally  dissected  from  our  lives,  when  another 
proclamation  went  into  effect.  This  time,  we  were  asked  for  all 
the  remaining  young  men  to  assemble  at  Novy  Swiat,  the  proforma 
seat  of  the  Elders  of  the  Juden  Kolonie. 

Once  there,  a  census  was  to  be  taken  of  all  the  eligible  men 
residing  in  the  Jewish  Colony.  We  all  knew  it  was  a  trick  to  get 
us  there,  but  they  had  threatened  to  take  away  our  ration  cards. 
There  was  nothing  we  could  do.  Who  could  risk  losing  this 
privilege  of  eating? 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  did  as  ordered  and  reported  for  the 
assembly  for  the  dubious  reason  of  being  counted.  It  was  almost 
noontime  when  most  of  them  were  present.  There  was  not  a  sign  of 
any  Germans.  Only  Jewish  policemen  were  swarming  all  around  us. 
The  tension  was  extreme,  but  not  critical,  for  the  simple  reason  of 
the  total  absence  of  the  Gestapo.  It  was  indeed  a  very  clever 
ploy.  They  knew  that  their  presence  would  trigger  a  panic  among 
the  men. 
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The  Jewish  policemen  ordered  us  to  form  columns  of  four. 
There  were  about  seven  to  eight  hundred  men  present.  A  car  with 
Gestapo  chiefs  arrived  and  spoke  to  the  Jewish  police  commander. 
We  could  not  make  out  what  they  spoke  about,  they  were  not  within 
earshot  for  us  to  comprehend  what  it  was  all  about. 

The  Gestapo  departed  and  we  were  ordered  to  march,  without 
telling  us  our  destination.  Needless  to  say,  we  became  very 
nervous.  My  brother  and  I  were  in  the  third  row.  All  of  a  sudden, 
we  started  to  hear  whispers  going  from  one  man  to  another.  It  was 
a  spontaneous  plan  to  disperse  once  the  front  line  started  to  move. 
We  would  all  take  off  in  all  directions,  and  so  it  was. 

We  took  off  like  locust  from  a  wheat  field.  The  Jewish 
policemen  were  powerless  to  stop  this  sudden  stampede  of  human 
beings,  and  were  able  to  catch  only  a  handful  of  men. 

My  brother  and  I  ran  for  our  lives  through  open  fields  and 
forests  until  we  came  back  to  our  village,  about  ten  kilometers 
away.  We  never  stopped  to  look  back  .... 

The  Gestapo,  needless  to  say,  were  not  very  pleased  with  the 
performance  of  the  Jewish  policemen.  Once  again,  the  order  went 
out  to  assemble  in  Novy  Swiat,  in  order  to  witness  the  customary 
punishment  for  disobeying  German  authority  by  hanging  ten  Jewish 
men  for  the  revolt  that  took  place  just  one  day  before.  The 
judgment  was  swift,  brutal  and  complete. 

No  one  from  my  family  attended  and,  instead,  that  day  hid  in 
the  barn.  Among  the  ten  people  hanged  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  his 
father,  Munish  and  Icie  Lijek,  both  from  my  town. 
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They  left  the  victims  hanging  for  twenty-four  hours  on  the 
primitively  constructed  gallows,  as  a  warning  to  the  Jewish 
population  that  such  revolts  would  never  be  tolerated  in  the 
future.  It  made  very  little  impact  on  us,  since  it  was  not  the 
first  time  they  did  that,  except  for  the  fact  that  ten  innocent 
people  had  given  their  lives. 

We  were  getting  resigned  to  our  fate  and  did  not  really  care 
anymore  what  the  Germans  said  or  did.  We  did  not  trust  them.  We 
hated  their  guts,  without  being  able  to  do  anything  about  it.  What 
could  we  do?  Run?  Where  to?  We  did  not  have  a  chance  with  the 
Poles  helping  to  hunt  us  down  and  giving  us  away  to  the  Germans. 
That  was  our  dilemma,  a  tragic  one  at  that. 

We  still  lingered  on  in  our  misery  for  a  short  time.  The 
potato  field  we  had  planted  was  growing  nicely  and  the  fruit  trees 
bore  lots  of  fruit.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  behold.  Nature  did 
not  stop  in  providing  the  fruits  of  one's  labor.  Only  man,  the 
beast,  is  able  to  deprive  one  another  of  the  bounty  of  nature. 

Midsummer  was  truly  beautiful  and  the  only  ray  of  hope  was  the 
sunshine  and  nature.  We  made  full  use  of  it,  but  we  were  never  to 
taste  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  when  everything  had  started  to 


ripen . 
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LIQUIDATION  OF  THE  KOLONY 


It  was  now  July  28,  1942,  a  day  that  will  live  in  infamy  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  A  day  when  everything  came  to  a  complete 
stop.  The  total  destruction  of  the  Juden  Kolonie,  as  a  place,  as 
an  entity  of  Jewish  life,  ceased  to  exist. 

On  this  infamous  day,  we  went  about  our  usual  business  of 
trying  to  survive  the  day.  Toward  evening,  we  got  the  devastating 
news  that  the  Jewish  Colony  was  being  liquidated  that  very  night. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  were  so  resigned  to  our  destiny  that 
we  went  about  it  in  a  very  calm  and  placid  manner.  We  each  packed 
a  bundle  of  personal  belongings,  pitifully  little.  We  also  packed 
the  ever  present  pot,  or  "Menaszka,"  as  it  was  called  in  Polish, 
the  symbol  of  our  being  throughout  the  war.  We  had  no  wealth 
anymore,  since  we  bartered  everything  of  value  for  food  in  order  to 
survive.  We  sat  around  and  waited  for  the  inevitable  to  happen. 
We  did  not  even  cry.  Our  hearts  were  empty  and  our  eyes  dry.  We 
just  looked  at  each  other,  knowing  that  it  might  be  the  last  time 
we  shall  ever  be  together.  Mama  was  holding  our  youngest  sister  in 
her  arms  and  patting  and  stroking  her  gently.  My  brother  and  I 
walked  around  outside  the  house  to  look  for  any  sign.  We  could  not 
help  but  notice  the  many  beams  of  light  on  the  horizon  that  were 
illuminating  the  sky.  At  first,  we  thought  that  the  trucks  are 
coming  our  way.  We  were  wrong.  The  trucks  were  parked  in  Novy 
Swiat.  The  lights  we  had  seen  on  the  horizon  were  big  reflector 
beams.  The  ones  used  to  search  the  sky  for  planes,  but  the  Germans 
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used  them  that  night  the  better  to  see  their  ugly  task. 

The  dreaded  knock  on  the  door,  accompanied  by  the  familiar 
phrase  in  German,  "Alles  raus"  (everybody  out),  came  as  no 
surprise.  We  were  very  calm  and  reserved.  Without  panic,  we 
walked  out  of  the  house  and  joined  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  We  prepared  for  the  ten  kilometer  march  into  the  night  to 
the  assembly  point  in  Novy  Swiat. 

We  walked  all  night  surrounded  by  the  S.S.  and  Jewish 
policemen.  The  old  and  sick,  unable  to  walk,  were  put  on  open 


wagons  and  followed  behind 


Before  getting  to  our  final 


destination,  the  wagons  turned  in  another  direction.  We  were  soon 
to  learn  of  their  fate.  They  took  the  old  and  sick  to  a  nearby 
forest  and  machine  gunned  them  all,  including  the  accompanying 
Jewish  policemen,  so  as  not  to  have  any  witnesses  to  the  atrocities 
they  had  performed. 

Among  the  victims  shot  was  the  Jewish  police  officer  who  was 
the  fiancee  of  my  sister.  He  who  had  delivered  her  and  my  other 
sister  just  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  concentration  camp  of  Poznan. 
Kismet? 

There  were  about  3,000  people  with  their  families  living  in 
the  Juden  Kolonie  when  the  liquidation  process  started.  After  we 
assembled  in  Novy  Swiat,  the  selection  procedure  was  carried  out 
with  devastating  precision. 

From  the  3,000  inhabitants,  only  a  handful  of  188  men  were 
qualified  as  fit  for  forced  labor.  The  rest  were  separated  from 


those  men  by  the  S.S.  guards.  I  was  not  selected  for  work,  but 
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put,  instead,  with  the  women,  children  and  old  people.  I  did  not 
like  what  was  happening  and  looked  for  a  way  out.  I  told  my  mother 
and  sisters  that  I  would  make  a  run  for  it  when  the  opportune 
moment  shall  present  itself.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  column  of  188 
men  were  passing  by  in  rows  of  four.  I  did  not  hesitate  but  one 
moment.  I  ran  over  and  marched  along  with  them.  Thus,  I  became 
the  189th  man. 

Although  I  did  not  know  where  they  were  going,  I  intuitively 
felt  that  they  were  the  ones  selected  for  work.  I  had  nothing  to 
lose.  Besides,  my  brother  was  among  these  men.  I  did  not  even 
have  the  time  to  reflect  on  what  I  was  doing.  It  was  as  if  driven 
by  some  strange  forces  whispering  to  me  not  to  let  myself  be  caught 
for  the  slaughter.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  back  at  my  Mother  and 
sisters.  This  was  the  last  time  I  would  ever  see  them.  They  were 
among  those  condemned  to  be  so  brutally  and  innocently  gassed  at 
the  mass  murder  factories  in  Chelmno  (Kulmhof,  in  German). 

The  men,  myself  included,  were  marched  off  to  a  field  outside 
the  village.  There  trucks  were  waiting.  Everybody  was  ordered  to 
mount  the  trucks.  Lo  and  behold,  the  men  were  actually  fighting  to 
be  among  the  first  to  enter  the  trucks,  as  if  they  were  going  to  a 
party.  Oh,  how  foolish  we  mortals  are!  I  was  only  14  years  old 
and  of  small  stature.  I  could  not  possibly  fight  my  way  into  that 
truck.  I  waited  until  all  were  in  the  vehicle  and  only  then  did  I 
get  on. 

We  were  about  to  depart  into  the  unknown,  when  a  German  guard 
took  me  off  the  truck  along  with  twelve  other  men.  Because  I  was 
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at  the  end,  I  felt  I  was  doomed.  A  total  of  77  men  were 


taken  off 


the  trucks.  Of  the  112  men  left,  I  later  found  out  they  were  sent 
to  Ghetto  Lodz.  My  group  and  I  of  77  men  were  left  sitting, 
awaiting  further  orders.  Once  again,  I  was  alone. 

As  we  waited,  we  watched  in  complete  horror  as  our  loved  ones 
were  being  herded  like  cattle  for  their  final  trip  (to  their 
death).  By  late  afternoon,  it  was  all  over.  An  eerie  silence  fell 
over  the  whole  area.  This  was  our  Armageddon!  But  without 
resistance  or  heroics  of  any  kind.  Our  families  were  led  to  their 
final  doom  without  ever  realizing  their  tragic  destiny! 

Only  after  the  war  ended  were  we  to  learn  the  extent  of  the 
deliberate  murder  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my  beloved  people 
gassed  in  the  monstrous  fashion  ever  devised  by  man,  the  BEAST. 

As  dusk  approached,  a  German  car  with  S.S.  guards  appeared. 
With  them  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Heinrich  Schwind,  who  was  the 
deputy  of  Hans  Bibow,  the  Gestapo  chief  of  the  Ghetto  in  Lodz.  He 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  informed  us  that  we  were  chosen  to  stay 
behind  and  have  the  dubious  privilege  of  cleaning  up  the  Juden 
Kolonie.  Everything  except  furniture  was  to  be  removed  and  we  were 
to  be  diligent  about  it  and  not  take  anything  that  belonged  to  the 
Third  Reich,  or  we  would  be  shot  for  any  and  all  infringements  of 
this  order.  What  irony! 

After  this  formal  warning,  we  were  led  away  to  a  barn  to  spend 
the  night  without  food  or  water.  The  next  morning,  a  ration  of 
bread  and  ersatz  coffee  was  given  to  us.  They  then  divided  us  into 
six  groups.  Each  group  was  assigned  a  village  to  be  cleansed  of 
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everything  the  Jewish  families  had  left  behind. 

Our  group  was  guarded  by  two  S.S.  guards  who  would  oversee  the 
whole  operation.  Waiting  were  huge  trucks  and  trailers  for  their 
cargo  of  Jewish  wealth.  We  bundled  everything,  all  the  belongings, 
into  sheets.  Every  dwelling  had  those.  This  way,  there  was  no 
need  to  supply  packing  material  for  this  purpose.  We  loaded  the 
trucks  to  capacity.  For  six  days,  the  operation  "Juden  Kolonie 
Sauberung"  (cleansing)  was  in  progress. 

It  was  the  most  devastating  task  I  was  ever  assigned.  I  was 
emotionally,  spiritually  and  physically  drained.  The  sight  of  all 
this,  plus  the  physical  labor  I  had  to  perform,  left  a  14  year  old 
boy  like  me  in  total  exhaustion. 

Each  dwelling  we  entered  "to  be  cleansed  of  the  Jewish  pest," 
as  the  S.S.  guards  would  call  it,  tore  our  guts  out.  Each  item  we 
packed  had  just  one  day  before  been  a  loving  moment  of  history,  a 
thought,  a  remembrance  of  things  past,  and  was  now  trampled  upon 
with  such  indifference. 

I  especially  remember  with  horror  one  dwelling  I  came  into. 
At  a  table,  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard  was  slumped  over  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  pages  were  drenched  in  his  blood.  He  was  shot 
through  the  head.  We  had  the  ugly  task  of  being  the  undertakers 
and  burying  him  in  the  yard.  We  found  the  Talit  he  prayed  in  and 
we  wrapped  his  body  in  it.  We  then  put  the  bloody  scriptures 
alongside  him  and  covered  up  the  grave.  At  that  tragic  moment,  we 
somehow  felt  that  at  least  he  will  rest  with  his  beloved  religious 
objects  and  hopefully  in  peace. 
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How  can  I  possibly  describe  the  loneliness  and  heartbreak  we 
all  felt?  There  is  no  man  or  woman  alive  that  is  capable  of  such 
description . 

On  the  first  day  of  the  operation  sauberung  (cleansing)  of  the 
Juden  Kolonie,  a  young  boy  of  about  eight  came  back  from  the 
transport  from  Chelmno.  We  know  that  he  hid  in  the  corner  of  the 
truck  and  they  did  not  see  him.  We  were  trying  to  find  out  from 
him  where  they  took  our  loved  ones,  but  to  no  avail.  The  child  was 
a  deaf  mute.  I  cannot  forget  the  fright  and  sadness  in  his  eyes. 
As  if  the  yoke  of  our  Martyrs  were  bestowed  upon  his  whole  being. 


The  next 

morning , 

the 

S.S.  took  this 

child 

and  an 

e lder ly 

gentleman  by 

the  name 

of 

Szlomo  Leczycki 

who 

was  a 

textile 

merchant  in  my  hometown  Uniejow.  He  must  have  hidden  at  the  time 
of  the  roundup  of  the  inhabitants.  They  marched  them  off  to  a  farm 
yard.  There  they  ordered  the  young  frightened  child  and  this  pious 
man  to  dig  their  own  grave.  They  then  shot  them  through  the  head 
with  one  single  bullet  each. 

Four  of  us  were  present  and  were  ordered  to  cover  the  bodies 
in  the  grave  without  as  much  as  a  marker  of  any  kind.  I  have 
thought  about  those  brothers  of  ours  many,  many  times.  Now,  forty 
years  later,  I  am  still  haunted  by  those  memories  and  I  am  tempted 
to  go  and  look  for  the  spot  where  they  were  buried  and  possibly 
give  them  the  proper  burial  so  dreadfully  denied  them. 

We  worked  for  six  days,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  packing  and 
shipping  truckload  after  truckload  of  Jewish  loot  to  Ghetto  Lodz. 
There  it  was  sorted,  cleaned,  repaired  and  inspected  for  hidden 
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wealth,  such  as  diamonds,  gold  and  foreign  currency  that  had  been 
sewn  into  garments  or  bedding.  The  heels  of  shoes  were  ripped  open 
and  plenty  of  jewelry  was  fond.  It  was  overseen  by  the  Krippo  (as 
the  Gestapo  was  called  in  Ghetto  Lodz).  Everything  had  to  be 
reported,  under  the  threat  of  punishment  by  death. 

It  was  pitiful  to  watch  house  animals  walking  around  hungry 
and  lost,  devastated  by  the  absence  of  their  masters.  Goats, 
especially,  suffered  since  there  was  nobody  to  milk  them.  With 
full  and  swelled  udders,  they  walked  around  in  a  daze,  as  if 
begging  to  be  rid  of  their  milk.  We  could  not  watch  the  suffering 
and  had  mercy  on  them.  We  asked  for  permission  to  milk  them  and 
relieve  them  of  their  misery.  Permission  was  granted.  We  gathered 
all  the  living  animals  and  delivered  them  to  the  Gestapo. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  whole  operation  "Sauberung"  was 
Heinrich  Schwind,  Deputy  of  Ghetto  Lodz.  He  was  a  beast  of  a  man. 
He  personally  supervised  the  whole  ugly  business.  He  used  to  beat 
us  for  any  little  thing  that  did  not  fit  his  concept  of  work.  I, 
too,  felt  the  whip  on  more  than  one  occasion,  for  failing  to  run 
too  slow  or  for  not  reaching  the  high  truck  with  the  heavy  bundles 
we  had  to  throw  aboard  these  enormous  trucks. 

The  ever  present  whip,  with  steel  round  ball  bearings  at  the 
tip,  was  used  on  our  wretched,  weak  bodies  until  the  blood  drenched 
clothing  stuck  to  us  like  glue. 

In  six  days,  it  was  all  over.  It  was  now  August  4,  1942. 
They  managed  to  destroy,  in  six  dreadful  days,  what  took  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Jewish  Colony  generation  upon  generation  to 
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accumulate . 


We  constantly  worried  about  what  might  happen  to  us  at  the  end 
of  this  operation.  Were  we  going  to  be  shot  for  being  witness  to 
this  madness  and  monstrous  atrocities?  Apparently  our  destiny  was 
not  that  simple.  They  had  more  sufferings  in  store  for  us. 

With  the  last  loaded  truck,  we  were  ordered  to  board.  All  77 
of  us  now  left  this  cursed,  blood  soaked  and  wretched  earth  of  the 
Juden  Kolonie.  Since  we  were  traveling  with  the  bundles  of  loot, 
we  somehow  sensed  that  they  would  not  kill  us,  not  yet  .... 

We  traveled  through  my  town  where  my  former  schoolmates 
spotted  me  and  yelled  out  in  Polish,  laughing  "There  goes  the 
Bresler  boy,  the  J ew  bastard."  I  spat  at  them  in  disdain.  I  have 
had  ill  feelings  about  them  from  the  day  I  uttered  my  first  words. 
They  were  a  big  part  of  our  tragic  lives. 

It  took  us  over  four  hours  to  arrive  at  the  infamous  Ghetto 
Lodz,  a  distance  of  only  75  kilometers,  to  a  totally  new 
experience.  We  were  at  once  interred  in  the  Central  Prison  in  the 
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Central  prison  on  Czarnieckiego  street,  a  hell  hole  of  a 
place,  was  filled  to  capacity  with  all  kinds  of  people,  including 
criminals,  petty  thieves  and  prisoners  like  me  whose  only  crime  was 
to  be  born  a  Jew.  Nobody  knew  what  fate  awaited  us.  We  were  kept 
in  the  dark  about  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  us. 

I  stayed  in  prison  for  a  week.  My  brother  came  to  see  me,  as 
if  sent  by  heaven,  to  take  me  with  him.  I  could  not  believe  this 
to  be  possible,  but  they  did  release  me  into  his  custody  and  that 
of  some  of  our  relatives  who  would  guarantee  a  place  for  me  to 
live  . 

I  joined  my  brother,  plus  six  others  who  lived  in  a  one  room 
apartment  on  a  street  called  Baluty.  It  was  in  the  worst  section 
of  the  Ghetto,  but  who  cared?  Our  room  was  located  next  to  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Ghetto,  where  only  the  immortal  Germans  were 
allowed  to  pass  through. 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that  I  was  elated  to  be 
with  my  only  brother.  We  were  the  only  two  members  of  our  beloved 
family  left.  We  talked  and  talked  for  days  on  end,  comparing 
experiences  that  we  had  encountered  during  the  two  weeks  we  were 
separated . 

He  told  me  that  two  of  our  Uncles  and  their  families  were 
still  living  intact  in  the  Ghetto.  One  was  the  oldest  brother  of 
my  dad,  Shlomo  Bresler,  with  his  wife  and  four  children.  One 
daughter  lived  in  Palestine,  where  she  had  gone  as  a  pioneer  on  a 
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Kibbutz . 


Another  son  lived  in  another  town. 


The  second  Uncle.  Gershon  Bresler,  with  wife  and  13  cniidren, 
ranging  from  four  years  to  20  years  old,  lived  in  a  one  room 
apartment  on  Piwna  Street.  I  honestly  do  not  know  how  they  managed 
to  sleep,  eat.  wasxh,  etc.,  etc.,  without  suffocating.  They  somehow 
managed.  As  long  as  they  were  together,  a  family,  and  a  loving  one 
at  that.  I  suppose  it  was  much  easier  to  survive  when  you  combined 
15  rations  of  food.  The  fact  that  there  were  children  of  such 
tender  ages  made  the  whole  preparation  of  meals  much  more 
economical  for  the  whole  family. 

Our  relatives  kept  asking  us  all  kinds  of  questions.  What  had 
happened  to  all  the  Jewish  settlements  of  our  region,  and  of  our 
beloved  families  in  particular? 

We  tried  to  tell  them  about  all  we  had  experienced  and  of  the 
rumors  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  Jewish  communities  and  their 
inhabitants  and  specifically  of  our  families.  They  would  not  and 


:ould  not  believe 


.a  o  . 


'hey  even  told  us  not  to  repeat  such 


nonsense  and  not  to  spread  panic  among  the  Ghetto  population.  We 
tried  to  convince  them  of  the  bestiality  of  the  Gestapo  with  ail  we 
knew  first  hand,  but  to  no  avail.  This  naive  thinking  and 
disbelief  would  later  cost  the  lives  of  six  of  Uncle  Gerson’s 
youngest  children. 

Ghetto  Lodz  was  a  cleverly  devised  system  by  which  the  Germans 
totally  and  completely  isolated  the  Jewish  population.  They 
hermetically  sealed  off  the  Jewish  quarters  with  barbed  wire. 


There  were  three  wooden  bridges  constructed  on  two  major  streets. 
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so  that  we  could  cross  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  another.  A 
detour  of  sometimes  one-naif  hour  that  would  normally  take  a  few 
minutes . 

One  wooden  bridge  was  on  Zgierska  Street,  between  Lutomierska 
and  Koscielny  Square.  The  second  bridge  was  located  on  Lutomierska 
and  Masarska  streets,  plus  a  crossing  from  gate  to  gate  on 
Podrzeczna  Street,  where  you  could  cross  only  with  a  guard. 

Barbed  wires  were  placed  at  both  sides  of  the  street  near  the 
sidewalks.  Inside  of  the  wires  was  Jewish  domain  and  the  middle  of 
the  street  was  for  trolleys  and  traffic  used  exclusively  by  the 
Germans  and  Poles. 

No  Jewish  person  ever  ventured  out  into  the  street,  unless  he 
wanted  to  commit  suicide,  and  many  did  choose  that  route.  At  the 
crossing  gates,  they  would  gather  a  small  group  of  people  and,  if 
traffic  permitted,  would  take  us  to  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
always  accompanied  by  a  German  guard. 

The  Ghetto  was  a  self-contained  territory  under  the  exclusive 
rule  of  the  chief  of  Gestapo,  Hans  Bibow,  and  his  deputy  Heinrich 
Schwind.  They,  and  they  only,  had  the  power  over  life  and  death  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  Ghetto. 

They  appointed  as  Judenaeltester  (Head  of  the  Jews)  a  man  by 
the  name  Chaim  Rumkowski.  He  was  an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  been 
in  the  textile  profession  and  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
was  head  of  an  orphanage. 

Mr.  Rumkowski  had  political,  as  well  as  power  aspirations  and 
with  his  deputies,  David  Gertler  and  A.  Jakubowicz,  created  a 
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government  in  the  Ghetto  that  had  no  equal  anywhere  in  the  occupied 
territories.  He  printed  Gherto  money  and  created  a  bureaucratic 
machine  with  all  its  ramifications.  He  created  a  Jewish  police 
force  with  its  own  uniforms  and  caps  with  the  Star  of  David  on 
them.  He  also  created  every  conceivable  bureaucratic  department 
needed  to  run  such  a  place  as  the  Ghetto,  with  its  close  to  200,000 
inhabitants . 

Everything  in  Ghetto  Lodz  was  geared  to  the  German  War 
Machine.  Every  possible  trade  was  represented  among  the  people. 
The  Gestapo  made  excellent  use  of  this  talent  for  their  exclusive 
purpose  and  exploited  this  cheap  forced  labor  until  the  very  end. 
(The  Chronicle  of  Ghetto  Lodz,  1941  to  1944,  by  Lucian  Dobroszycki, 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  life  in  the  Ghetto  on  a  day  to  day 
basis.)  I  shall  try  to  describe  my  own  personal  experiences  and 
observations  about  Ghetto  life  but  only  from  my  own  personal 
perspectives . 

I  was  assigned  a  job  at  the  Holtz-Resort  (wood  factory), 
located  just  down  the  street  from  where  we  lived.  To  this  very 
day,  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  supposed  to  be  doing  there.  In  a  few 
days,  I  had  gotten  to  know  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  factory. 
I  began  to  devise  and  evaluate  every  possibility  of  developing  a 
plan  of  how  and  what  to  take  from  this  place,  in  exchange  for 
badly  needed  food.  Wood  was,  indeed,  a  very  sought  after  commodity 
and  you  could  get  food  in  turn  anytime. 

My  job  at  this  place  turned  out  to  be  a  bonanza  for  me.  I 
managed  to  pilfer  lots  of  wood  and  traded  it  for  badly  needed  food 
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and  clothing.  As  we  had  arrived  in  the  Ghetto  without  anything,  just  what  we 
had  on,  everything  was  needed. 

After  a  few  weeks,  I  got  caught  taking  out  some  wood  and  was  lucky  to  be 
only  banished  from  the  factory.  I  transferred  to  a  place  called  Marysin.  This 
was  a  section  of  the  Ghetto  far  away  from  where  I  lived.  I  had  to  walk  to 
work  which  took  me  more  than  an  hour  each  way.  Not  until  later,  was  there  a 
single  trolley  instituted  to  take  workers  to  and  from  Marysin. 

My  new  work  assignment  took  me  to  the  Holzwolle  Fabrik  (wood  shaving 
factory).  They  produced  wood  shavings  that  were  used  in  stuffing  mattresses 
for  the  German  Wermacht  (army).  The  director  of  this  factory  was  a  man  called 
Rosen.  He  was  a  very  gentle  man,  but  tough  when  needed.  He  took  a  liking  to 
me.  He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  only  a  nephew  approximately  my  age.  We 
became  good  friends  and  because  of  this  friendship,  my  life  and  that  of 
others,  was  made  a  bit  easier,  with  a  little  less  hunger. 

I  got  to  know  a  lot  of  people  who  had  sane  authority  in  running  the 
factory.  Because  of  my  friendship  to  Mr.  Rosen's  nephew,  I  was  given  a  job 
that  was  not  too  difficult  for  a  youngster  my  age.  It  was  not  without  envy  by 
my  coworkers.  This  job  gave  me  direct  access  to  the  wood  cuttings  that  were 
discarded.  Only  a  few  people  were  privileged  to  get  this  wood. 

Through  my  Uncle  Gershom,  I  found  out  that  two  cousins  of  ours  (Miriam 
Goldbard  from  Burzenin  and  Miriam  Bock  from  Zdunska  Wola),  were  also  in  the 
Ghetto.  Just  about  the  same  time  we  arrived,  their  towns  and  villages  were 
also  liquidated.  We  at  once  looked  then 
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up.  They  lived  on  Towianskiego  Street,  in  a  one  room  dwelling, 
right  across  from  the  Gypsy  camp.  Although  we  did  not  know  our 
cousins  personally,  our  families  had  been  very  close.  However, 
when  we  met,  we  immediately  took  to  each  other  and  felt  a  close 
kinship  with  them. 

We  decided  to  move  in  with  them.  They  had  a  young  man,  a 
neighbor  of  theirs,  living  with  them  whom  they  treated  like  a 
brother.  We  were  very  happy  to  live  with  our  cousins,  rather  than 
with  strangers  in  the  room  at  Baluty.  We  were  one  big  Family?! 
The  girls  cooked  and  cleaned  for  us.  We  pooled  our  rations  and  I 
must  say,  we  all  got  along  just  fine.  This,  considering  the  fact 
that  even  parents  and  children  had  great  problems  functioning  even 
as  a  family  because  of  the  meager  rations.  Children  accused 
parents  of  cheating  them  out  of  their  rightful  rations,  and  vice 
versa . 


We  were  very  proud  in  our  complete  trust  in  each  other,  I  am 
still  very  close  to  those  cousins.  They,  too,  lived  through  the 
horrors  of  war  and  reside  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  All  of  us 
contributed  something  to  this  commune  of  young  people.  We  were  all 
still  teenagers. 

The  girls  worked  in  the  straw  factory.  This  factory  produced 
snow  shoes  for  the  German  army,  who  were  freezing  in  the  harsh 
winters  on  the  Russian  front.  They  were  able  to  bring  home  from 
there  kernels  of  wheat  that  had  fallen  out  of  the  straw.  We  ground 
them  and  used  them  for  soup.  My  brother  worked  as  a  tailor  in  a 


factory  with  another  young  man  called  Red  (because  of  his  red 
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hair).  He  worked  in  a  carpenter's  shop  from  where  he  brought  home 
pieces  of  wood.  I  did  get  a  ration  of  sawdust  and  pieces  of  wood 
that  kept  us  warm.  Whatever  was  left,  we  sold  or  exchanged  for 
necessities  needed  by  all.  We  shared  everything  in  the  true  spirit 
of  socialism. 

Life  in  Ghetto  Lodz  was  pure  hell!  Dante's  Inferno  would  have 
seemed  mild,  to  say  the  least.  Ghetto  life  was  not  fiction,  it  was 
tragic  truth.  In  the  midst  of  this  hell,  there  was  something  still 
to  be  thankful  for.  The  mere  fact  that  we  had  a  roof  over  our 
heads,  and  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  as  well  as  some  families  that  were 
still  untouched  by  separations. 

Imagine  life  without  music  or  newspapers.  A  population  so 
riddled  with  tuberculosis  (about  60%  of  the  population).  People 
dying  in  the  streets  from  hunger  and  exhaustion.  Eating  grass  and 
hamburger  patties  made  of  ersatz  coffee  grinds,  and  needing  a 
prescription  from  a  doctor  for  potato  peels.  No  radio  or  musical 
instruments,  no  bicycles.  Children  sold  saccharin  on  street 
corners  and  sang  the  following  verses: 

Sacharin  Finef  a  Marek 
Sacharin  Orgineile 
Orgineile,  Sehr  Rielle 
Sacharin  Finef  a  Marek 
Sacharin  Orgineile 
Sacharin  Finef  a  Marek. 

(Rough  translation  from  the  Yiddish) 

Saccharin  five, 
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For  one,  Ghetto  Mark 
Saccharin,  originals. 

Originals  really, 

Saccharin,  five. 

For  one,  Ghetto  Mark 
Saccharin,  originals. 

The  kids  sang  these  phrases  over  and  over  until  they  sold  their 
wares.  This  would  enable  them  to  buy  tv 

soup  from  somebody  at  the  soup  kitchens  that  were  set  up  in  the 
Ghetto . 

The  whole  population  ages  from  10  to  65,  were  engaged  in  work 
that  was  indispensable  for  the  German  economy.  If  we  were  only  fed 
properly,  we  would  have  produced  much  more.  But  with  one  loaf  of 
bread  a  week  and  some  other  minor  extras,  people  simply  died  of 
hunger  and  hard  work.  It  was  a  very  common  scene  to  see  people 
walking  with  swollen  bellies,  holding  on  to  walls  and  then  just 
dropping  dead.  The  burial  workers  had  no  means  to  carry  away  the 
corpses  except  for  human  power.  They  had  to  pull  a  cart  and  load 
up  the  bodies.  It  was  winter  and  the  ground  was  frozen  stiff.  The 
corpses  were  sometimes  left  lying  on  the  cemetery  grounds  for  days 
on  end  and  then  buried  in  mass  graves. 

We  were  obliged  to  work  seven  days  a  week,  twelve  hours  a  day. 
The  mortality  rate  from  hunger  and  hard  work  was  enormous.  The 
population  of  the  Ghetto  was  decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate  due  to 
those  factors.  As  a  counter  measure,  the  Gestapo  leadership 
reduced  the  work  load  to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  only  six  days  a  week. 
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This  helped  greatly  to  fill  their  quotas  for  the  German  war  effort. 

In  September  of  1942,  the  Gestapo  ordered  that  25,000  elderly 
and  children  be  delivered  by  a  certain  day  to  be  evacuated  from  the 
Ghetto.  They  said  that  they  shall  be  placed  in  youth  hostels  and 
old  age  homes.  It  was  to  be  for  their  benefit,  the  Germans  told 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ghetto,  but  my  brother  and  I  knew  better. 

We  at  once  went  to  see  our  Uncle  Gerson  and  pleaded  with  him 
not  to  deliver  his  children  to  this  charade  of  a  plan.  He  would 
not  listen  to  us  and  was  convinced  that  the  Germans  would  not  harm 
old  people  and  children,  in  particular.  "They  mean  what  they  say!" 
How  naive  and  gullible  they  were!  They  still  held  to  their  belief 
that  the  cultural  Germans  were  not  going  to  harm  them!  What  folly 
I  felt!  But  isn’t  it  difficult  to  believe  that  humans  could  be 
that  monstrous  and  barbaric? 

On  the  stated  days,  which  were  September  5  to  September  12, 
1942,  our  Uncle  delivered  his  precious  youngsters,  with  name  tags 
and  all,  for  the  transport  to  the  Youth  Hostel.  They  were  never  to 
be  seen  or  heard  of  again.  Instead,  they  were  transported  to 
Chelmno.  Later,  we  would  discover  they  were  exterminated  in  the 
most  ghastly  and  beastly  German  cultured  way. 

Once  in  Chelmno,  the  children  and  elderly  were  greeted  with  a 
fine  speech.  They  were  given  soap  and  loaded  into  a  trailer  for 
the  supposed  trip  to  the  showers.  Once  inside,  the  door  shut  and 
pipes  leading  from  the  exhaust  into  the  interior  of  the  trailer, 
suffocated  everyone  inside.  They  were  then  transported  to  a  mass 
grave  in  the  forest. 
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My  work  at  the  Holzwolle  factory  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing 
for  us.  I  would  get  a  weekly  ration  of  saw  dust.  Saw  dust  alone 
would  not  burn  in  the  oven  we  used,  so  I  would  put  plenty  of  wood 
cuttings  in  the  middle  and  packed  the  saw  dust  around  it.  I  had  to 
go  through  an  inspector  who  was  sitting  at  the  gate  and  controlled 
everything  coming  in  and  out  of  the  place.  By  now,  I  knew  all  the 
inspectors  and  guards,  and  had  no  problem  getting  through  with  my 
"contraband."  It  was  their  duty  to  ask  me  what  I  had  inside.  That 
was  about  the  formality  of  the  inspection,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  Others  were  sometimes  caught  and  severely  punished  for 
this  "very  grave"  offense.  They  acted  as  if  the  whole  German  Reich 
would  collapse  because  of  it. 

This  ration  was  our  lifeline.  That  winter  was  extremely  cold 
and  severe.  People  were  burning  their  furniture,  even  the  beds 
they  slept  in.  How  long  can  one's  furniture  last  when  used  for 
fuel  in  such  extreme  weather?  We  were  very  lucky,  indeed.  We  had 
enough  to  keep  us  warm  after  returning  from  work.  We  lit  the  stove 
only  at  night.  We  even  had  some  wood  to  spare.  We  would  exchange 
the  surplus  for  bread,  soup  or  brown  sugar,  anything  that  would 
supplement  our  meager  diet.  Hunger  was  very  acute  in  the  winter  of 
1943.  Rations  were  meager  and  very  inconsistent.  People  were 
dying  in  the  streets  of  hunger,  disease  and  cold. 

Spring  1943 

The  advent  of  spring  was  the  most  welcome  occasion  in  the  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ghetto  Lodz.  With  the  first  warm  sunrays  of 
spring,  we  got  a  new  lease  on  life.  Nature  is  not  biased  as  to 
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religion,  creed  or  color.  That  was  the  one  thing  that  the  Germans 
could  not  ration  to  us.  The  sun  warmed  our  worn  out  bodies,  hearts 
and  minds  with  equal  zest.  If  the  Gestapo  could  have  harvested  the 
sun's  rays,  I  am  sure  they  would  have  found  a  way  to  deprive  us  of 
nature's  beauty  and  warmth. 

Spring  was  our  BRIDE,  and  we  welcomed  her  like  a  groom  in 
love.  It  was  a  sign  that  we  had  managed  to  live  through  another 
excruciating  miserable  winter,  in  spite  of  all  the  odds  that  were 
stacked  against  us. 

On  my  way  to  work,  the  meadows  with  spring  flowers  were 
beginning  to  show  their  awakening,  in  spite  of  the  long  and  cold 
winter.  This  was  as  if  to  say,  "Awake  all  of  you  to  the  glory  of 
Spring.  Take  note  and  fight  for  life!  Do  not  give  up  and  do  not 
let  them  destroy  and  trample  upon  your  roots.  You,  too,  are  an 
integral  part  of  this  God  given  gift  of  life,  and  if  just  one  root 
should  remain,  you  shall  sprout  again  and  multiply,  in  spite  of..." 

On  the  14th  of  March  1943,  I  heard  a  rumor  that  a  transport  of 
Jews  would  be  arriving  from  the  Labor  Camp  Poznan.  Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  soul!  After  absorbing  this  bit  of  news,  I 
somehow  had  a  hope  that  maybe  my  beloved  Father  might  be  among 
those  prisoners.  All  day  and  night,  I  could  think  of  nothing  else 
but  of  our  Father.  Hoping,  praying,  that  maybe  there  was  one 
chance  in  a  million  that  he  might  be  alive  and  among  the  group 
coming  into  the  Ghetto. 

My  brother  and  cousins  also  shared  these  very  strong  feelings 


I  was  experiencing,  but  they  did  not  share  my  enthusiasm  and  would 
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not  even  elaborate  on  the  subject.  The  next  day,  I  went  to  work  as 
usual.  Around  noontime,  I  became  extremely  restless  and  nervous. 
I  decided  to  go  to  the  office  and  ask  for  permission  to  see  Mr. 
Rosen.  I  was  rather  scared  as  I  walked  into  his  office,  but  as  I 
have  stated  previously,  Mr.  Rosen  liked  me  and  that  made  it  a  bit 
easier  for  me  to  ask  for  the  afternoon  off.  I  told  him  of  my 
strong  premonition  and  feeling  about  my  Father  possibly  coming  to 
the  Ghetto.  The  railway  station  was  right  down  the  street,  about 
500  yards  away,  but  outside  the  Ghetto.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
like  to  stand  outside  the  factory  gate  and  wait  for  the  prisoners. 
Mr.  Rosen  listened  with  fatherly  concern.  He,  too,  was  very 
skeptical  about  the  possibility,  but  he  granted  my  request  without 
hesitation.  I  went  to  my  supervisor  and  told  him  that  I  shall  not 
be  working  this  afternoon,  on  order  from  Mr.  Rosen. 

I  waited  until  the  mobile  kitchen  brought  in  the  daily  soup, 
our  compensation  for  the  work  we  were  performing,  and  then  left  the 
factory  to  wait  outside  for  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners. 

The  minutes  and  hours  ticked  away.  It  seemed  like  an 
eternity.  I  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  street,  up  and  down,  with 
severe  stomach  cramps.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  an  oncoming  freight  train.  Then  I  saw  its  black 
smoke  in  the  distance  and  finally,  it  appeared  and  halted  at  the 
station . 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  big  commotion  and  loud  cursing  by  the 
Gestapo.  Their  usual  disgusting  mode  of  language  when  yelling  at 
Jews,  i.e.,  Schweine  Hunde  (pig  dogs),  Sau  Juden  (pig  Jews),  Ihr 
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Dreck  Sacke  (excrement  pouches),  etc.,  etc. 
quickly,  quickly,  get  going.  (As  if  there  was  a  big  rush  to  enter 
the  Crematoria! ) 

The  total  of  855  prisoners  arrived  at  the  station  were  ordered 
to  form  columns  of  six.  They  were  then  marched  through  the  Ghetto 
gate  where  they  were  handed  over  to  the  Jewish  policemen.  As  they 
came  closer  to  where  I  was  standing,  my  adrenaline  must  have  been 
at  its  peak. 

Is  my  Father  among  those  human  wrecks  of  half-starved  men?  Am 
I  just  dreaming  and  wishing  for  the  impossible  dream?  Was  this 
simply  a  dream  of  wanting  to  see  my  father  again,  after  such  a  long 
separation?  Is  this  so  extraordinary?  In  this  manmade  Hell?  Yes! 
Def initely ! 

Closer  and  closer  they  came,  leaning  on  each  other  for 
support,  these  lifeless  skeletons  of  once  healthy  humans, now 
covered  with  flesh  that  did  not  fit  their  tormented  bodies.  Column 
after  column  passed  me  by.  I  stood  there  stretching  my  neck, 
looking,  looking,  asking  every  person  whether  they  knew  the  name 
Chaim  Bresler?  No,  no,  no,  came  the  answers.  Half  the  transport 
passed  me  with  no  sign  of  my  Father.  I  have  learned  through  the 
war  years,  never  to  give  up  if  you  want  to  survive.  I  applied  this 
experience  to  this  situation  and  lo  and  behold,  one  man  said,  yes! 
Chaim  Bresler  is  among  us. 

With  tears  flowing  down  my  face,  I  went  totally  berserk.  I 
started  running  among  the  men,  yelling,  "Are  you  my  father,  Chaim 
Bresler?  Are  you?  You?  You?"  What  seemed  as  an  eternity,  I 
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finally  heard  the  words,  "I  am  Chaim  Bresler!  Who  are  you?"  I 
could  not  believe  that  my  father  would  not  recognize  me!  How  could 
I  comprehend  this?  What  was  happening  to  us?  I  screamed  as  loud 
as  I  could.  "I  am  your  son,  Jacob!  Don't  you  know  your  own  son? 
Papa,  Papa."  I  continued  and  fell  into  his  arms  sobbing.  "It  is 
really  me!  Jacob.  Remember?"  We  were  walking  in  a  tight  embrace, 
crying  our  hearts  out.  "I  would  never  have  recognized  you!  It's 
been  three  years!  How  you  have  grown  since  I  saw  you  last!"  I 
cannot  find  the  proper  words,  nor  is  my  pen  capable  of  writing  down 
my  emotions  and  feelings.  I  was  walking  down  the  street  with  my 
Father  to  the  Central  prison  where  it  took  us  about  two  hours  to 
walk  the  few  miles  where  they  were  incarcerated. 

Father  wanted  to  know,  of  course,  where  the  rest  of  the  family 
was.  With  a  heavy  heart,  I  had  to  tell  him  that  the  only  ones  left 
from  the  entire  family  was  my  brother  and  I.  I  did  not  tell  him  of 
what  we  suspected  happened  to  the  rest  of  our  beloved  family. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  prison  gate,  we  reluctantly  had  to 
part.  I  told  my  father  that  I  would  do  and  try  everything  I 
possibly  could  to  get  him  out  of  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  ran  home  to  my  brother  and  cousins  with  the  speed  of  a  young 
gazelle  to  tell  of  the  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  us.  We  were 
all  elated.  Was  it  going  to  last?  The  Lord  alone  only  knew! 

The  next  day,  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Rosen's  office  and  thanked 
him  for  letting  me  go  the  day  before.  Now,  I  was  asking  for  a  much 
bigger  favor. 

I  asked  what  I  thought  was  the  impossible.  I  wanted  Mr.  Rosen 
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to  help  me  get  my  Father  out  of  central  prison  to  live  with  us.  I 


begged  him  to  use  his  good  offices  and  have  compassion. 


He 


promised  to  do  everything  he  possibly  could  to  help  me  in  this 
matter  and  not  to  worry. 

After  work,  my  brother  and  I  went  to  see  our  Father  at  the 
central  prison.  There  were  no  visiting  rights  at  all,  but  we 
thought  that  maybe  we  could  see  Father  in  the  barbed  wire 
surrounded  yard.  We  stood  there  for  more  than  an  hour  without  as 
much  as  a  glimpse  of  Father.  Disappointed,  we  went  back  home  and 
decided  to  try  again  the  next  day. 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Rosen  called  me  into  his  office  and 
declared  that  he  had  good  and  bad  news  for  me.  I  replied,  "Give  me 
the  good  news  first."  He  told  me  that  our  Father  would  be  released 
into  our  custody.  Crying  uncontrollably,  I  rushed  over  to  him  and 
kissed  his  hand  in  appreciation  of  what  he  had  done  for  us.  I 
humbled  myself  as  never  before  in  my  life.  I  know  that  he  felt 
very  uncomfortable  and  tried  to  restrain  me.  Then  came  the  bad 
news.  Our  Father  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  weekly  rations  of 
food  because,  officially,  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  out.  He, 
therefore,  would  have  to  be  in  the  Ghetto  as  a  "none  person."  This 
was  a  most  horrible  prospect  for  anybody  under  those  circumstances. 
Without  a  ration  card?  How  is  he  going  to  survive?  I  did  not 
hesitate  for  one  moment  and  said,  "My  only  thought  is  of  Father 
getting  out  of  prison,  out  of  this  nightmarish  hell!"  How  could  I 
even  contemplate  otherwise?  Irrational?  Maybe.  Under  these 


circumstances,  selfish?  Yes! 
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I  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  freeing  my  father  and  I 
pursued  it  with  all  the  fervor  I  could  master,  regardless  of  the 
consequences  that  might  follow.  I  said  to  Mr.  Rosen  that  I  fully 
understood  the  ramifications  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  that  we 
shall  somehow  manage  to  feed  our  Father. 

He  handed  me  a  sealed  letter  addressed  to  the  warden  of  the 
prison,  and  told  me  to  go  and  see  him  at  once.  He  gave  me  the 
afternoon  off  and  I  proceeded,  lighthearted,  to  find  the  warden. 
I  waited  for  the  warden  for  quite  a  while,  but  who  cared?  Now  I 
was  positive  that  Father  would  be  released.  After  much  ado,  the 
warden  came  out  with  my  Father  and  we  walked  out  of  there  without 
ever  looking  back.  We  arrived  at  home  about  7:30  in  the  evening. 
By  then  everybody  was  home  and  you  can  very  well  imagine  the  scene 
that  took  place.  My  brother  and  cousins  embracing  Father  after 
more  than  three  years'  absence. 

Physically,  Father  was  in  very  poor  shape.  It  was  surprising 
that  he  could  move  about  at  all.  He  was  then  48  years  old,  stood  at 
about  5 '7"  and  weighed  about  100  pounds.  In  Ghetto,  they  had  a 
name  for  these  human  wrecks,  they  called  them,  "MUSELMAN."  I  do 
not  know  exactly  from  where  this  exotic  name  came  from,  but  it 
meant  a  human  being  devoid  of  all  physical  resemblance  of  what  we 
call  normally  human. 

We  washed  and  cleaned  him  and  shared  our  first  meager  supper 
with  him.  Oh,  how  sad  it  was  for  us  to  watch  this  intelligent, 
once  pulsating  personality,  degraded  to  a  pitiful  resemblance  of 
his  former  self,  defunct  of  his  former  handsome  features.  The 
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years  in  Concentration  Camp  Poznan  had  taken  its  toll, 
thought  now  was  to  keep  him  with  us  and  help  him  come  back  to 
strength . 


We  talked  and  talked  about  the  years  he  had  missed  being  with 
us.  He  wanted  to  know,  naturally,  about  everything  that  went  on 
during  his  absence  in  Poznan.  Collectively,  we  cried  our  hearts 
out.  He  wanted  to  know  about  our  two  sisters  that  were  sent  to 
Concentration  Camp.  We  did  not  know  of  their  whereabouts.  The 
same  was  true  about  the  rest  of  the  family.  Ironically,  after  the 
war  was  over,  I  found  out  that  our  two  sisters  were  also  sent  to 
Poznan.  They  had  a  special  camp  for  women,  not  far  from  where  my 
Father  was  incarcerated.  He  never  knew  of  them  or  about  them,  in 
the  course  of  his  internment  in  the  Labor  Camp,  although  they  were 
in  such  close  proximity. 

Father  stayed  home  while  we  all  went  to  work.  He  rested  and 
was  happy  to  be  with  us.  He  could  not,  however,  adjust  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  taking  away  our  rations.  They  were  so  very  little  as 
it  was. 

On  our  day  off,  we  took  him  to  see  his  brothers  and  spent  the 
day  with  them.  This  was  the  only  time  he  got  to  see  them.  They, 
too,  were  wrapped  up  in  their  daily  task  of  survival. 

Father  became  very  restless.  He  was  too  intelligent  not  to 
realize  how  dreadfully  difficult  it  was  to  feed  another  mouth 
without  a  ration  card.  He  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  contribute 
to  this  "commune."  He  started  to  entertain  thoughts  of  returning 


to  Central  Prison,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  We  all  pleaded 
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with  him  not  ever  to  think  of  such  action.  He  said  all  right,  for 
the  time  being.  "We  shall  see,  we  shall  see,"  he  kept  on  saying. 
I  was  very  uneasy  about  it  and  knew  then  and  there  that  Father  had 
lost  his  will  to  continue  living,  and  that  he  would  succumb  to  his 
desire  to  return  and  release  us  of  this  burden.  It  was  just  a 
matter  of  time  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  for  him  to  take  action. 

Around  the  28th  of  March  1943,  I  came  home  from  work  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  Father.  I  thought  and  hoped  he  went  out  for  a  walk, 
but  deep  in  my  heart  I  somehow  knew  otherwise.  I  found  a  note  on 
the  table  stating  that  he  has  chosen  to  return  to  Central  Prison. 
Not  because  he  did  not  want  to  stay  with  us,  but  simply  stating 
that  "he  could  no  longer  bear  the  responsibility  of  taking  away  our 
daily  bread.  It  was  not  fair  to  us.  He  could  not  jeopardize  the 
lives  of  four  young  people  for  one  broken  down  old  body  that  has  no 
chance  to  recover  from  the  physical,  as  well  as  mental  anguish 
perpetrated  upon  his  person." 

In  retrospect,  I  do  know  that  life  had  become  meaningless  to 
him  without  his  loving  wife  and  children.  They  were  the  crown  of 
his  life. 

Once  again,  I  was  obliged  to  seek  our  Mr.  Rosen,  and  ask  for 
the  afternoon  off,  to  go  and  see  my  father.  I  do  not  know  what,  if 
anything,  I  could  have  done  without  this  gentle  man.  A  Saint  of  a 
man.  Which  was  so  very  rare  in  the  abyss  of  Ghetto  life. 

Arriving  at  the  prison  gates,  luckily,  I  spotted  my  Father 
walking  in  the  yard.  I  called  out  to  him  and  he  came  over  to  the 
fence.  I  was  outraged  at  his  irresponsible  action  and  demanded  to 
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know  why  he 
and  firm. 
Besides,  I 


did  such  a  foolish  thing.  His  reply  was  to  the  point 
"I  do  not  want  to  live  under  such  inhuman  conditions, 
am  old  and  worn  out 


My  good  God,  I  exclaimed!  At  48? 
You  must  not  give  up  hope!  Once  you  lose  hope,  you  lose 
everything . 

How  ironic!  A  14  year  old  child  dishing  out  philosophical 
advice  to  his  Father. 

I  stood  there  for  hours  arguing,  trying  to  convince  him  to 
change  his  mind,  but  to  no  avail. 

His  parting  words  to  me  were  and  I  quote  him,  "You  are  so  very 
young,  and  haven't  lived  yet.  Do  everything  in  your  power  to 
survive.  For  me,  it  is  too  late!  I  shall  most  likely  never  see 
you  again!"  These  words  were  like  needles  penetrating  my  heart  and 
brain.  He  told  me  that  they  are  being  shipped  out  the  next  day, 
destination  unknown.  I  became  hysterical  and  Father  tried  to  calm 
me  down.  We  kissed  through  the  fence  and  he  went  back  to  his  cell, 
never  looking  back.  I  knew  but  too  well  what  fate  awaits  his 
destiny.  It  was  then  March  30,  1943. 

How  I  managed  to  get  home  that  day,  I  shall  never  know.  The 
pain  and  heartbreak  I  felt  are  impossible  to  describe..  Something 
very  basic  died  in  me  because  of  this  tragic  day's  event.  All  my 
hopes  and  dreams  of  having  a  father  to  look  up  to,  specifically  at 
such  a  tender  age,  vanished  forever.  At  the  same  time,  it  also 
gave  me  new  strength  to  make  Father's  sacrifice  worthwhile  and  to 


adhere  to  my  Father's  wish.  "To  be  strong  and  try  to  survive." 
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Those  words  guided  me  throughout  the  Apocalypse  of  the  war ,  and 
survive  I  did.  What  triumph  for  a  tortured  child  of  14!  But  why 
me? 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  adjust  to  the  reality  that  I  was  now 
a  double  orphan.  This  was  a  frightening  prospect  for  any  normal 
child  under  normal  circumstances,  but  neither  was  true  in  my  case. 
In  those  days,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  was  normal  or  even  came 
close  to  normalcy. 

Because  of  all  this,  my  tenacity  for  life  got  even  stronger. 
Although  meaningless  at  the  time,  I  continued  to  plot  my  survival 
by  any  and  all  means,  in  spite  of  all  setbacks. 

I  went  back  to  work  and  reported  to  Mr.  Rosen  what  had 
occurred.  He  was  very  sympathetic,  but  could  do  nothing  to 
alleviate  my  sorrow.  He  did,  however,  offer  me  a  position  that 
would  change  my  whole  existence  in  the  Ghetto.  He  told  me  that  I 
would  be  privileged  to  carry  out  wood  cuttings  to  the  very  elite  of 
the  Ghetto.  They  all  lived  in  the  proximity  of  our  factory  in 
Marysin . 

They  all  lived  in  beautiful  villas  and  had  maids.  They  threw 
parties,  while  the  rest  of  the  population  was  starving  and  dying  of 
hunger  by  the  thousands . 

Every  single  day,  I  would  stuff  a  sack  of  about  50  pounds  of 
wood  and  proceed  to  distribute  this  precious  commodity  to  their 
respective  households.  First,  I  went  to  Mr.  Chaim  Rumkowsky's 
house.  He  was  the  absolute  monarch.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
Judenrat.  He  had  a  maid  that  was  an  absolute  bitch!  She  would  not 
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even  say  thank  you  for  servicing  this  household.,  let  alone  give  me 


a  scrap  of  something.  I  made  several  trips  a  day  in  all.  There 
were  three  more  households  to  serve  and  supply.  They  were:  Mr.  D. 
Jakubowicz,  Mr.  D.  Gertler  and  also  Mrs.  Bursztyn.  The  former  two 
were  also  members  of  the  Judenrat ,  and  Mrs.  Bursztyn  was  rumored  to 
be  the  mistress  of  the  head  of  Gestapo,  Bibow.  They  were  the 
privileged  few  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Judenrat.  We  had  a  name  for 
them.  We  called  them  the  "Szyskies"  (upper  class).  They  were  all 
a  delight,  although  decadent  for  the  time.  Whenever  I  came  to 
them,  their  maid  would  always  have  something  for  me  that  would  make 


my  day. 


I  absolutely  hit  "GOLD"  at  the  villa  of  Mrs.  Bursztyn.  I  got 
well  acquainted  with  the  maid  and  her  son  and  became  their 
handyman.  I  catered  to  their  every  whim  and  was  handsomely 
rewarded  with  food.  There  was  enough  of  it  to  be  able  to  bring 
home  leftovers,  a  rarity  indeed.  I  was  forever  grateful  to  my 
mentor,  Mr.  Rosen,  for  having  been  chosen  for  this  job. 

Because  of  my  good  fortune  as  a  wood  carrier  to  the  "chosen 
few,"  I  did  not  have  to  do  anything  else.  It  suited  me  just  fine. 
This  job  opened  up  very  lucrative  avenues  that  one  could  only  dream 
of  in  Ghetto,  Lodz. 

I  was  very  much  liked  by  the  staff  of  those  households  and,  in 
turn,  I  would  do  anything  they  asked  me  to  do.  I  even  skinned 
rabbits  that  the  Germans  shot  while  hunting  and  had  prepared  by 
Jewish  cooks.  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  skinning  rabbits,  but  I 
used  my  common  sense  and  did  it  surprisingly  well.  I  sometimes 
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tore  into  the  skin,  but  since  I  was  allowed  to  keep  the  skin,  it 
did  not  matter  to  them.  I  made  good  use  of  these  skins.  Every 
member  of  our  household  benefitted  from  this  bonanza. 

I  had  absolute  free  access  to  and  from  the  factory,  without 
ever  being  searched  or  asked  where  I  was  going  or  what  I  was 
carrying  out.  All  the  guards  knew  that  I  was  the  official  wood 
carrier  to  the  Elite. 

Wood  in  the  winter  of  1942-43  was  equal  to  diamonds  today.  I 
was  not  greedy,  but  I  did  take  home  enough  wood  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  our  needs  and  exchange  the  rest  for  badly  needed 
necessities  for  our  survival. 

THE  SOUP  SCHEME 

The  arrival  of  the  mobile  kitchen  with  its  precious  cargo, 
"the  daily  distribution  of  the  soup,"  was  indeed  the  most  important 
and  welcomed  sight  in  any  factory  in  the  Ghetto.  Nothing  was  as 
important  as  was  this  event,  the  distribution  of  the  soup. 

At  exactly  noon,  the  little  window  of  the  shack  would  open  and 
the  people  would  line  up  with  their  pots.  These  pots  were  the  most 
precious  piece  of  equipment,  ever  present.  Every  morning,  we  would 
get  a  coupon  to  be  handed  to  the  person  behind  this  window  with 
your  pot.  Next  to  that  person  stood  the  cook,  personified  as  the 
Lord,  himself.  He  would  receive  your  pot  and  pour  the  soup 
according  to  his  liking.  We  would  yell  in  to  him  to  reach  a  bit 
deeper  where  the  thick  stuff  was.  If  you  were  lucky,  you  would  get 
some  of  this  "GOLD." 

The  soup  varied  in  content  every  single  day,  depending  what 
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was  available  at  the  central  kitchen.  Sometimes  it  was  thick,  but 
more  often,  it  was  very  watery  with  a  few  greens  swimming  on  top. 
You  would  have  to  dive  into  the  soup  to  find  a  piece  of  substance. 
Lunchtime  also  served  as  the  social  event  of  the  day.  We  would  sit 
around  and  devour  this  "gourmet  soup,"  with  an  appetite  worthy  of 
a  starving  people. 

After  the  one  hour  lunch,  it  was  back  to  work.  I,  being 
privileged,  did  not  have  to  rush  back.  I  lingered  on  for  a  while, 
watching  the  mobile  kitchen  pack  up  for  the  day.  As  I  watched.  I 
noticed  that  one  of  the  kitchen  employees  emptied  a  basket  into  a 
trash  container  located  near  the  latrine  (an  outhouse).  As  soon  as 
the  employee  left,  I  could  not  contain  my  curiosity  and  wanted  to 
see  what,  in  fact,  was  dumped.  At  first  glance,  I  got  very  excited 
and  recognized  at  once  the  importance  of  this  find.  It  was  the 
coupons  and  stubs  used  to  obtain  the  soup.  I  collected  the  coupons 
and  the  stubs  that  were  torn  off  when  you  turned  it  in  for  the  soup 
and  took  it  home  for  closer  scrutiny.  After  careful  inspection,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  match  the  torn  off  stubs  with 
the  matching  coupons. 

Night  after  night,  we  all  sat  and  tried  to  match  them  up.  It 
was  very  tedious  work,  but  it  was  worth  it.  I  would  take  the 
matched  coupon  and  hand  it  over  to  the  person  who  tore  off  the 
stub.  It  all  went  very  fast  and  they  did  not  suspect  my  ploy.  I 
would  turn  in  about  two  coupons  a  day  for  two  soups  and  thus  the 
legitimate  coupons  could  be  exchanged  or  sold.  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  get  away  with  this  for  long,  so  I  theorized  that  I  would  have 
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to  get  to  know  the  crew  who  brought  the  soups  into  the  factory.  I 
approached  them  and  asked  whether  I  could  see  them  on  our  day  off, 
on  Sunday.  They  agreed  and  I  came  to  them  with  a  definite 
proposal . 

The  plan  was  that  I  would  give  them  a  sack  of  wood  once  a 
week.  In  exchange,  they  would  not  look  to  closely  at  my  coupons. 
In  this  way,  I  secured  a  steady  flow  of  soups.  We  agreed  that  I 
should  get  myself  a  two  quart  pot  with  a  wooden  identification  tag 
with  my  name  on  it.  At  lunch,  I  would  turn  in  my  phony  coupon  and 
the  person  would  then  turn  the  pot  upside  down,  which  signified  to 
the  server,  two  soups.  I  also  had  to  bribe  the  server.  He  would 
give  me  two  soups  for  the  price  of  one  ticket  and  he  would  reach  to 
the  bottom  with  his  serving  ladle,  where  the  potatoes  were. 

This  coupon  scheme  went  on  for  more  than  one  year,  almost  to 
the  very  end  of  my  stay  in  Ghetto  Lodz.  They  would  get  their 
weekly  ration  of  wood,  and  I  would  get  my  soups.  I  had  to  bribe 
lots  of  people  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  so  much  wood  out  of  the 
factory.  The  most  likely  prospects  for  this  were  the  drivers  of 
the  horse  drawn  wagons.  They  picked  up  finished  mattresses  from 
the  factory  that  they  took  to  a  central  assembly  point  in  Ghetto 
for  further  transport  to  the  Germans.  The  drivers  would  get  two 
sacks  of  wood.  One  sack  they  would  keep,  if  they  would  keep  one 
for  me.  I  would  then  pick  up  the  sack  and  carry  it  to  my  co- 
conspirator s  . 

I  did  very  well  for  all  of  us  and  we  were  not  hungry  or  cold 
for  the  rest  of  the  time  we  spent  in  Ghetto.  Those  were  the 
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elements  that  were  absolutely  vital  for  our  survival. 

On  Sunday  nights,  we  would  all  meet  at  our  cousin's  place  and 


spend  the  night  singing  Jewish,  Hebrew  and  Polish  songs. 


My 


cousin's  husband  was  an  inspector  in  a  bread  bakery.  He  was  also 
the  leader  of  the  Zionist  movement  in  Ghetto,  and  knew  very 
influential  people.  He  would  invite  them  every  week  to  listen  to 
us  sing  and,  in  appreciation,  they  would  reward  us  for  our  talents 
and  our  willingness  to  make  them  forget,  with  bread.  These 
sessions  were  the  nutrients  for  our  souls  and  they  gave  us  some 
hope  for  MAYBE  a  better  tomorrow  in  the  future. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  this  became  a  weekly  ritual  and  every 
bit  of  food  we  got  in  return,  helped  alleviate  our  desperate 
situation  of  existence  in  Ghetto  Lodz. 

The  drabness  of  our  daily  existence  continued,  interlaced  each 
day  with  more  of  the  same.  Our  topic  of  conversation  was  mostly 
about  the  end  of  the  war  and  whether  we  would  be  able  to  survive. 


Otherwise,  the  food  situation  dominated  all  else 


We  asked 


ourselves  over  and  over  again,  whether  we  would  ever  be  able  to  sit 
down  at  the  table  and  eat  to  our  heart's  delight  without  stopping! 
Surprisingly  enough,  there  were  some  kinds  of  fashion  fads  going  on 
in  Ghetto,  and  the  young  ladies  gave  away  their  meager  rations  to 
get  into  that  trend.  In  1944,  the  fad  happened  to  be  boots, 
fashioned  after  the  Russian  style,  just  below  the  knees. 

The  ladies  literally  starved  themselves  in  order  to  get  one  of 
those  pairs  of  boots.  There  was  a  joke  going  around  and  I  quote, 
"She  died  in  her  boots,  but  they  had  to  bury  her  barefoot."  It 
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proved,  once  again  to  what  extent  vanity  can  lead  people,  even  at 
the  cost  of  their  lives. 

Otherwise,  life  was  very  uneventful.  We  lived  with  only  one 
hope,  and  that  was  the  possible  liberation  from  the  tyranny  and 
yoke  of  German  occupation.  For  me,  it  was  to  last  another  two 
years  of  more  of  the  same,  but  with  more  cruelty  and  deprivation. 

Seasons  changed  and  went  with  no  change  in  our  lives,  except 
for  the  worst.  Food  rations  became  very  erratic  and  even  less, 
because  the  Eastern  German  front  was  collapsing  under  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  Soviet  army  and  the  Allied  daily  bombings  of  the 
German  heartland.  They,  nevertheless,  had  enough  resources  to  go 
ahead  with  determination,  to  annihilate  the  Jews  of  Europe. 

Although  winters  in  Poland  were  always  severe,  the  winter  of 
1944  came  with  a  vengeance  unknown  in  previous  winters.  The 
excruciatingly  cold  weather  was  an  added  curse  to  our  suffering. 
Fuel  was  practically  nonexistent.  Potatoes,  our  staple  food,  was 
rotting  away  in  "Kopces"  (earth  mounds  especially  constructed  to 
store  potatoes  in  the  winter). 

In  the  factory  where  I  worked,  I  met  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Paul  Krell.  He,  too,  had  a  privileged  job  working  in  a  garden 
for  Mr.  Rosen.  There,  he  grew  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and,  of 
course,  helped  himself  with  some  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  always  on 
the  alert  not  to  be  caught.  Sometimes,  we  would  plot  together  to 
see  what  and  where  we  could  steal  and  get  away  with.  We  had  no 
scruples  whatsoever,  stealing  from  the  Germans.  What  better  way  to 
get  back  at  them!  It  was  pitifully  little,  but  to  us  a  sort  of 
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moral  victory.  In  this  endeavor,  they  could  not  catch  us  and  if  we 
did  get  caught,  it  would  be  by  our  own  people,  who  were  sharing  the 
same  fate.  Maybe  theirs  was  not  as  bad  as  ours,  but  locked  in  the 
Ghetto  walls  nevertheless. 

Paul  and  I  decided  that  we  were  going  to  raid  the  potato 
mounds.  It  was  now  early  spring  and  the  Germans  ordered  to  destroy 
the  potatoes  in  the  mounds  by  spraying  chlorine  over  the  contents, 
so  as  not  to  distribute  the  potatoes  to  the  starving  population. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Ghetto  were  begging  the  authorities  to  give 
the  potatoes,  but  to  no  avail. 

At  night,  Paul  and  I  would  risk  our  lives  and  crawl  into  those 
rotten,  stinking  mounds  and  extract  potatoes  that  were  still  in 
edible  condition.  We  chose  moonless  nights  and  crept  on  all  fours 
to  the  place  which  was  not  far  from  the  barbed  wire  fence  and  was 
constantly  patrolled  by  German  guards.  These  guards  would  shoot  to 
kill  for  the  slightest  provocation. 

After  retrieving  the  potatoes,  we  would  crawl  back  home,  wash 
them  and  make  all  kinds  of  delicacies.  They  tasted  kind  of  sweet 
from  the  exposure  of  frosty  days  and  nights.  We  had  to  wash  and 
change  our  clothing  every  time  we  came  back  from  foraging.  The 
smell  of  rotten  potatoes  mixed  with  chlorine  was  an  obnoxious 
fragrance  and  smelled  worse  than  manure,  but  this  was  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  for  such  a  "priceless  find." 

I  still  continued  to  carry  out  wood  to  the  chosen  friends  of 
Mr.  Rosen.  For  me,  and  relatives  of  mine,  life  was  almost 
bearable,  comparatively  speaking,  as  opposed  to  others  who  were 
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dying  daily  because  of  the  absence  of  food  or  fuel.  I  considered 
myself  very  lucky  indeed  to  have  such  good  fortune  and  resources  to 
keep  on  going. 

In  March  of  1944,  we  received  word  that  our  Uncle  Shlomo,  the 
eldest  brother  of  our  Father,  had  died  of  hunger  in  Ghetto  Lodz. 
He  was  only  51  years  old.  A  pious  man  and  very  orthodox.  He 
worked  in  a  factory  as  a  gate  guard.  It  was  a  very  demeaning  job 
for  a  man  of  his  caliber.  But,  there  was  nothing  else  one  could 
do,  but  accept  whatever  was  available,  in  order  to  get  that  all 
important  ration  card,  without  which  there  was  no  way  of  existing. 

Uncle  Shlomo 's  daughter  had  gotten  married  the  previous  year 
and  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl,  right  after  Uncle's  demise.  What  a 
time  to  bring  a  Jewish  child  into  the  world,  especially  in  Ghetto 
Lodz.  What  a  time  to  propagate!  Was  it  selfishness?  Or  plain 
stupidity?  What  destiny  awaits  such  an  innocent  and  pure  soul  in 
such  evil  times? 

Rumors  were  spreading  in  Ghetto  that  the  Russians  were  soon 
going  to  break  through  the  Eastern  front  and  the  frightful  war 
would  come  to  an  end.  The  question  for  us  remained,  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  hold  out  that  long?  Or  whether  the  Germans  shall 
allow  the  remaining  Jews  to  survive  the  Soviet  onslaught!  History 
taught  us  that  the  "final  solution  of  the  Jewish  question,"  took 
priority  above  all  else.  They  pursued  their  goal  to  the  very  last 
moment,  although  they  knew  that  their  dream  of  a  one  thousand  year 
Reich  was  crumbling  all  around  them,  they  nevertheless  practiced  by 
any  and  all  means  their  mass  murder  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in 
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modern  history. 


My  suffering  was  just  about 


to  take  on  a  new 


dimension  in  my  tormented  life. 

I  pursued  my  daily  routine  just  about  the  same  as  I  did  the 
previous  year.  One  day,  while  shopping  for  our  weekly  rations,  I 
noticed  that  the  bakery  adjacent  to  the  store  had  a  cellar  that  was 
empty.  I  went  down  to  explore  and  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  one 
of  the  walls  was  part  of  the  bakery's  storage  rooms.  The  bakery 
premises  were  always  heavily  guarded  by  Jewish  policemen.  I  lived 
two  houses  down  the  street  from  the  bakery.  At  night,  I  went  back 
to  the  cellar  and  started  to  scrape  the  mortar  from  one  brick  to 
see  whether  I  would  be  able  to  reach  the  storage  space  of  the  baked 
breads.  I  had  to  work  very  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  arouse  any 
suspicion.  I  worked  by  candlelight,  camouflaged  from  all  sides, 
except  for  the  area  I  worked  at.  It  did  not  take  long  to  get 
through  to  the  storage  space.  The  smell  and  aroma  of  freshly  baked 
bread  filled  my  nostrils  like  never  before.  I  very  cautiously 
removed  one  brick  and  peeked  in.  I  gazed  upon  row  upon  row  of  two 
kilogram  round  breads,  stacked  to  capacity  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
I  knew  right  then  and  there  that  I  came  across  a  virtual  "gold 


mine  . 


After  careful  scrutiny  of  the  whole  storage  area,  I  very 
carefully  closed  the  hole  with  the  same  brick  and  went  back  home  to 
tell  my  brother  and  cousins  about  my  find.  The  next  evening,  the 
young  man  who  lived  with  us  and  I  went  back  to  the  cellar  to  remove 
several  more  bricks  big  enough  for  me  to  get  through.  The  whole 
operation  worked  with  the  precision  of  a  clock.  Once  inside,  I 
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removed  two  breads  and  nonchalantly  left  the  premises  the  way  I 


came  in.  When  we  got  home,  all  of  us  sat  down  and  ate  bread  to  our 
heart ' s  delight . 

We  repeated  this  operation  on  a  nightly  basis  and  had  enough 
bread  for  ourselves.  The  rest  we  gave  to  our  relatives,  since  we 
could  not  possibly  eat  that  much  bread  ourselves.  But,  like  all 
good  things  in  life,  all  comes  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  this  was  no 
exception.  Not  that  we  got  caught,  God  forbid,  it  simply  ceased 


with  the  inevitable  liquidation  of  the  Ghetto  Lodz,  in  July  of 


1944  . 
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GHETTO  LI OUT DAT I ON. 


TT'T  V  IQ/,/, 
J  i :  L  I  I  y  *4  ‘4 


Posters  plastered  on  the  walls  of  the  Ghetto,  in  Polish, 
Yiddish  and  German,  advised  us  to  prepare  for  transport  out  of  the 
Ghetto  on  a  certain  date.  We  did  not  like  what  we  read  and  heard. 
We  suspected  the  worst  and  decided  not  to  go. 

relatives  and  told  them  of  our  intentions  not  to  report.  We  a. 
agreed  that  we  would  hide  in  the  attic  where  we  lived.  We  gathered 
our  .Aunt  Chaja,  daughter  Gita  and  Hinda  with  new  born  baby,  only  a 
few  months  old  and  son  Henoch,  and  took  them  with  us  to  our  planned 


read  and 

he 

ard . 

We  went 

to 

i  ■»  V* 

.  J.  jl 

report . 

We 

ail 

hiding  place. 

I  repeated  my  foraging  into  the  bread  storage  room  and  took 
enough  bread  for  all  of  us,  since  this  was  our  only  means  of 
feeding  ourselves.  I  stole  enough  to  have  a  surplus  of  bread,  just 
in  case  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  out  anymore.  We  waited  to 
see  what  was  going  to  happen.  We  all  shared  the  breads  on  an  equal 
basis,  and  each  one  of  us  had  a  full  loaf  of  bread  in  reserve,  just 
in  case  we  had  to  go. 

On  the  proclaimed  day,  the  Gestapo  aided  by  Jewish  policeman, 
hermetically  sealed  each  street  and  went  from  house  to  house,  from 
apartment  to  apartment  and  flushed  out  the  people  who  were  trying 
to  hide . 


We  heard  them  coming  ever  closer,  ever  higher  to  the  top 
floor.  They  were  kicking  doors  and  yelling  out  their  commands  in 
German,  to  assemble  downstairs.  We  did  not  budge!  Then  the  baby 
started  to  cry  and  that  was  the  end  of  our  hiding. 
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They  took  us  downstairs,  one  by  one,  each  clutching  a  few 
personal  belongings  and  a  huge  round  bread,  and,  of  course,  the 
ever  present  "pot,"  which  we  would  not  part  with  ever!  Once 
assembled  in  the  yard,  we  were  marched  to  the  railroad  station  in 
Marysin,  where  cattle  wagons  were  waiting  for  us.  The  wagons  were 
equipped  with  straw  on  the  floor  and  a  bucket  that  was  to  be  used 
for  urinating  and  reliving  our  needs.  There  were  four  small 
windows  about  a  foot  high,  on  each  side  of  the  wagon,  crisscrossed 
with  barbed  wire  that  served  as  ventilation.  The  openings  were 
high  near  the  ceiling  and  one  had  to  be  very  tall  to  be  able  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  outside.  What  good  would  it  do  anyway?  We  did 
not  know  where  we  were  heading  anyway!  What  difference  did  it 
really  make? 

There  were  about  60  to  70  people  assigned  to  each  wagon.  We 
were  lucky  to  be  together  with  some  of  our  relatives,  a  total  of 
eight.  None  of  us  uttered  a  word!  We  just  looked  at  each  other! 
The  horror  in  the  eyes  of  each  one  of  us  was  more  than  words  could 
ever  express.  My  brother  and  I,  who  had  already  experienced  such 
a  transport,  knew  very  well  that  this  trip  was  not  a  pleasure 
journey.  We  had  no  idea  where  we  would  be  heading.  We  expected 
the  worst  and  it  proved  not  to  be  far-fetched.  We  just  did  not 


know  the 

extent 

and 

the  end  result 

of 

this  mass 

deportation . 

All 

we  could 

do  now 

was 

pray,  and  pray 

we 

did,  each 

of  us  in  our 

own 

way . 
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TRANSPORT 


TO  \USCHWITZ,  JULY  1044 


The  cattle  cars  in  which  we  were  to  be  transported,  were 
slammed  shut  from  the  outside  and  we  were  left  stunned  in  the 
subdued  light  that  penetrated  through  the  small  windows  with  the 
barbed  wires.  This  was  the  usual  procedure  when  it  came  to 
transporting  Jews. 

A  feeling  of  utter  desperation  filled  our  hearts  and  minds. 
So  helpless  and  submissive,  without  a  glimmer  of  hope,  in  total 
isolation.  Sitting  in  a  crouched  position,  not  being  able  to  lie 
down  or  walk  about,  made  our  presence  there  totally  hopeless. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  bucket  which  served  as  a  temporary 
toilet  at  the  center  of  the  car,  we  had  to  step  over  people,  unless 
you  were  close  to  the  middle  of  the  car.  The  smell  of  human 
excrement  and  urine,  plus  the  stench  of  dirty  bodies,  became 
impossible  to  bear. 


We  traveled  for  three  days  and  two  nights.  Only  once  a  day 
did  they  unlock  the  doors  to  give  us  some  water.  This  was  in  most 


cases  spilled,  since  everybody  was  trying  to  get  some 


<*>  XZ  4-  V-i 

Ox  tulo 


precious,  life  giving  liquid.  We  fell  upon  the  container  of  water 


like  madmen  trying  to  grab  wh 


we 


.d.  In  the  end, 


ew 


of  us  got  some.  The  rest  was  spilled  on  the  floor. 

Before  the  doors  were  closed  again,  they  let  us  empty  the 
bucket  of  human  waste.  Many  people  died  on  that  journey  for  all 


kinds  of  reasons.  Some  from  hunaer  .  thirst  or  just  olam 


asphyxiation  from  the  conditions  prevalent  in  those  cars.  Totally 


and  absolutely  abhorrent.  If  we  were  to  survive  at  all  this 
apocalyptic  trip  into  the  unknown,  we  had  to  organize  ourselves  for 
the  next  day's  water  rationing. 

We  dreaded  the  hot  days  and  welcomed  the  relatively  cool 
nights.  It  all  seemed  endless.  When  the  door  opened  the  following 
day  for  the  long  awaited  water  ration,  we  were  already  well 
disciplined  not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  previous  day.  In 
this  way,  we  all  could  get  a  drink  of  water,  not  much,  but  a  drink 
nevertheless.  This  transport  was  not  exactly  an  express  train. 
Most  likely,  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  German  priority,  as  opposed  to 
all  other  scheduled  trains. 

The  countless  hours  we  spent  on  side  tracks  in  various  cities 
and  villages,  gave  some  of  us  a  chance  to  look  out  through  those 
small  openings.  We  lifted  one  another  to  have  a  glimpse  through 
the  barbed  wires  of  a  world  that  was  functioning  with  life, 
pulsating,  children  romping  and  playing.  Oh,  how  I  envied  them  of 


their  freedom  of  movement.  How  lucky  they  seemed  to  be. 
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SLAUGHTERHOUSE  CALLED  AUSCHWITZ 


The  German  obsession  with  the  "Final  Solution  of  the  Jewish 
Question"  was  the  extermination  of  an  unwanted  race  and  it  was 
carried  out  with  a  precision  unparalleled  and  unmatched  in  human 
history . 

Auschwitz  actually  consisted  of  three  camps:  the  so  called 
"Hauptlager"  (main  camp),  Birkenau  (so  named  because  of  the  many 
birch  trees).  This  one  being  the  most  devastating,  because  of  the 
constant  slaughter  of  millions  of  people  (mainly  Jews),  and 
Monowice,  which  housed  the  industrial  complex. 

Built  in  1940,  it  was  about  75  kilometers  from  Cracow.  It  was 
in  a  swampy  area  that  covered  about  1,150  acres  and  contained 
countless  building  complexes  for  slave  labor  manufacturing  of 
synthetic  rubber,  munitions,  coal,  etc.,  etc. 

The  rows  of  electrified  fences  encircled  the  camp.  The 
barracks  were  separated  by  deep  trenches  in  order  to  keep  us  apart 
and  in  total  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  around  us.  We  were 
totally  isolated. 

In  Auschwitz,  there  were  always  between  190,000  to  210,000 
prisoners  at  any  given  time,  guarded  and  supervised  by  4,500  S.S. 

It  is  estimated  that  eleven  million  people  of  all 
nationalities,  of  which  six  million  were  Jews,  all  perished  at  the 
hands  of  the  S.S.  in  the  "gas  chambers"  and  crematoriums  in  various 
slaughter  houses,  similar  to  Auschwitz.  To  name  but  a  few: 
Treblinka,  Sobibor,  Majdanek,  Chelmno  and  Dachau. 
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The  S.S.  made  use  of  their  victims' 


resources  even  after 


DEATH.  Everything  was  used  and  recycled.  From  human  hair  to  gold 
teeth  that  was  removed  from  their  victims  and  shipped  to  the 
Reichsbank  in  Germany.  Even  the  ashes  of  their  victims  were  used 
on  their  flowered  lawns  as  fertilizer.  The  bones  were  shipped  for 
phosphates  and  human  fat  for  the  making  of  SOAP  by  the  German  firm 
called  "STREM." 

When  the  Soviet  forces  liberated  Auschwitz,  in  March  of  1945, 
they  found  an  enormous  inventory  of  men's  doting,  women's 
outfits,  shoes  of  both  sexes,  bedding,  human  hair  for  mattresses, 
glasses,  luggage,  shaving  brushes,  tooth  brushes,  gold  teeth  and 
six  wagons  of  gold  and  jewels.  All  this  was  found  in  huge  storage 
warehouses  in  Auschwitz,  ready  to  be  shipped  to  Germany  for 
recycling  in  one  form  or  another. 

Somehow,  we  survived  those  days  and  nights.  I  still  do  not 
know  how.  We  arrived  in  the  late  morning  hours  in  Oswiecim- 
Auschwitz.  The  doors  were  unlocked  and  we  heard  the  by  now 
familiar,  "Alles  Raus"  (everybody  out).  We  tried  to  stay  close  to 
one  another  while  disembarking  those  unfit  for  human  cattle  cars. 
There  must  have  been  at  least  3,000  people.  Everybody  clutched 
their  meager  bundles  of  personal  belongings  and  waited  close  to  the 
train  for  what  might  be  next.  It  was  a  human  chain  of  wretched 
souls  not  knowing  what  the  next  minute  would  bring. 

Hordes  of  Gestapo  and  Capos  were  milling  around  during  this 
horrifying  spectacle,  screaming  and  yelling  out  their  commands  to 
a  bewildered  and  frightened  people.  Then  came  the  all  dreaded 
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words  that  were  so  familiar  to  most  of  us:  "WOMEN ,  CHILDREN  and  the 
OLD  to  one  side  and  MEN  of  working  age  to  the  other." 

Having  gone  through  such  a  selection  previously,  I 
automatically  went  with  the  "MEN"  of  working  age.  Once  we  were 
separated  by  GENDER,  the  all  fearful  selection  process  started. 

They  placed  us  in  two  rows  facing  each  other.  The  head  of  the 
GESTAPO  of  the  Auschwitz  camp  and  his  henchmen  stood  at  the  head 
and  in  the  middle  of  those  rows  and  started  at  once  to  select  those 
fit  for  work,  and  those  for  the  GAS  CHAMBERS.  His  fingers  were 
going  right,  left,  left,  right,  with  an  occasional  question  to  a 
particular  person. 

Right  meant  life,  if  we  could  call  it  that.  Left  meant 
certain  death!  When  my  turn  came,  he  asked  me  how  old  I  was?  I 
replied  sixteen!  I  also  told  him  that  I  am  a  professional  riding 
boot  maker  and  worked  for  the  GESTAPO  making  beautiful  riding 
boots.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  looked  me  over  once  more  and 
pointed  his  finger  to  the  right.  I  knew  then  and  there  that  my 
life  had  been  spared  for  the  moment,  by  the  mere  movement  of  a 
f inger . 

My  brother  and  one  of  my  cousins  were  also  sent  to  the  right. 
The  rest  of  my  relatives  (my  own  family  was  long  gone),  were  sent 
to  the  left.  In  other  words,  to  the  Crematorium  and  certain  DEATH. 

We  were  so  resigned  and  hardened  that  we  did  not  even  have  the 
strength,  nor  the  emotional  ability  to  wonder  about  the  others' 
fate.  Although  we  knew  that  nothing  good  awaits  us  all,  we  could 
not  in  our  wildest  dreams  imagine  the  magnitude  of  mass  GASSING  and 
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CREMATION  of  our  families  in  such  a  bestial  way.  We  were  so 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  it.  We  were  totally  paralyzed, 
physically  and  emotionally. 

Until  now,  we  knew  nothing  about  Auschwitz  because  of  our 
previous  isolation  in  Ghettos.  The  CAPOS  (chosen  from  the 
prisoners  as  supervisors)  soon  clued  us  into  what  was  happening. 
The  CAPOS  were  the  scum  of  the  earth,  although  some  of  them  were  my 
compatriots . 

They  led  us  through  that  now  famous  gate  with  the  German 
inscription  of  "ARBEIT  MACHT  FREI "  (work  liberates  you)  to  a 
barrack  where  we  were  ordered  to  undress. 

One  of  the  CAPOS  gave  a  speech  informing  us  to  leave 
everything  except  our  belts  and  shoes.  "If  you  are  in  possession 
of  gold,  diamonds  or  anything  of  value,"  he  announced,  "you  better 
deposit  it  on  the  designated  pile.  Should  you  not  heed  our  order, 
we  shall  X-ray  you  to  see  whether  you  have  swallowed  diamonds.  If 
we  find  any,  you  shall  be  shot  on  the  spot."  I  had  no  such  worry 
at  my  age.  They  also  pulled  apart  our  buttocks  to  see  whether  we 
hid  anything  and  those  who  did  were  beaten  unmercifully  by  the 
Germans . 

They  then  proceeded  to  cut  our  hair  to  the  scalp,  our  pubic 
hair,  underarms  and  between  our  buttocks.  After  this  ritual,  they 
immersed  us  in  some  kind  of  disinfectant  solution  that  was 
contained  in  a  cement  pit.  We  had  to  sit  in  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
in  order  to  kill  the  parasites  we  supposedly  carried.  Leaving  this 
pit,  we  were  led  into  a  room  with  overhead  pipes  placed  in  rows 
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with  sprinkler  heads.  No  soap  of  any  kind  or  towels  were  supplied 
to  us  and  the  warm  air  took  care  of  drying  our  bodies. 

How  strange  we  all  looked  with  our  hairless  bodies.  We  could 
hardly  recognize  each  other  in  our  nakedness. 

We  were  then  marched  to  the  central  barrack  that  served  as  a 
warehouse  for  the  clothing  we  were  to  receive.  We  were  about  1,500 
naked  men  marching  in  columns  of  four  with  just  our  shoes,  belts 
and  the  ever  present  pot.  What  a  bizarre  sight  to  behold. 

After  a  15  minute  walk,  we  arrived  at  this  tremendous  square 
with  the  clothing  barrack  on  one  side.  They  then  ordered  us  to  sit 
down  and  wait.  We,  of  course,  obeyed.  Who  would  dare  to  do 
otherwise? 

Dusk  was  approaching  very  fast  and  the  night  followed  without 
us  being  outfitted  with  clothing.  We  huddled  together  for  warmth 
and  we  had  not  gotten  anything  to  eat  or  drink  since  we  arrived  in 
this  God  forsaken  place.  The  nights  in  Poland  are  cold,  even  at 
this  time  of  year.  We  sat  there  all  night  and  well  into  the  next 
afternoon.  In  the  morning,  we  had  witnessed  an  Allied  bombing  raid 
on  the  railroads  of  the  city  of  Auschwitz  and  surroundings.  The 
German  guards  fled  into  their  protection  bunkers.  Oh,  how  we 
wished  that  the  Allies  would  bomb  this  hell  into  bits,  even  at  the 
cost  of  our  lives.  The  sirens  signaled  the  end  of  the  danger  and 
the  guards  crawled  out  of  their  hiding  places,  like  rats,  to 
perform  their  ghastly  duty. 

Finally,  they  ordered  us  to  form  a  single  line  to  enter  and 
receive  our  "PASIAKS,"  striped  prison  garb.  This  consisted  of  a 
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jacket,  pants,  round  hat  and  a  thin,  flimsy  overcoat.  The  material 
was  of  a  gray  fabric  with  blue  stripes.  No  underwear  or  socks  were 
issued.  With  this  outfit  in  hand,  we  were  again  chased  outside  to 
dress.  Once  again,  we  had  to  fall  in  a  column  of  four  to  await  the 
rest  of  the  hundreds  of  men  to  be  outfitted. 

We  were  then  led  to  the  dreaded  section  of  Auschwitz  called 
BIRKENAU.  Here,  gypsies  preceded  us  and  were  massacred  in  total. 
There  were  row  upon  row  of  wooden  barracks  that  housed  a  huge 
prison  population.  One  part  was  for  men  and  segregated  by  an 
electric  barbed  wire,  was  the  women's  part  of  Birkenau. 

I  was  assigned  to  a  barrack  with  more  than  one  hundred  other 
fellow  inmates.  The  inside  was  completely  empty,  except  for  a 
table  and  bunk  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  CAPO. 

After  settling  down,  they  announced  that  we  would  soon  be  fed 
from  the  kitchen,  which  was  not  far  away.  They  selected  a  few  men 
to  go  and  fetch  the  soup.  It  arrived  in  a  wooden  barrel  on  a  four 
wheel  tiny  wagon. 

As  the  men  approached  the  barracks,  hordes  of  people  ran 
toward  the  wagon  plunging  themselves  upon  its  contents  and  spilling 
it  all  to  the  ground.  The  men  then  scooped  up  the  liquid  from  the 
ground  with  their  bare  hands  and  swallowed  the  mixture  of  dirt, 
sand  and  soup,  just  like  pigs.  They  were  frantic  and  animal-like, 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  I  stood  there  at  a  distance  and  watched 
this  horrible  spectacle.  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  near,  although  I, 
too,  felt  the  pain  of  hunger.  S.S.  guards  and  Capos  came  running 
over  to  this  heap  of  humans  and  started  to  beat  them  without  mercy. 
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My  brother  and  I  chose  to  go  hungry  instead  of  being  beaten  to 
death . 

Toward  the  evening,  we  were  given  our  bread  ration  for  the 
day.  This  time  in  an  orderly  fashion.  It  was  half  a  pound  of  dark 
army  bread,  as  well  as  half  a  liter  of  black  coffee  made  out  of 
chicory.  This  was  distributed  by  the  Capos.  By  the  time  we  were 
finished  with  the  rationing  of  bread  and  coffee,  it  was  night  and 
time  to  go  to  sleep.  This  was  about  10:00  p.m.  We  were  awakened 
at  about  4:00  a.m. 

As  stated  before,  we  had  no  bunks  or  bed  of  any  kind  to  sleep 
on.  We  attempted  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  a  sitting  position, 
interlocked  with  one  another  because  of  the  scarcity  of  space. 
There  was  no  room  to  stretch  out.  If  one  had  to  go  to  the  latrine 
(outhouse),  he  had  to  go  through  an  obstacle  course  to  get  outside. 
The  real  problem  was  to  find  your  space  again  in  total  darkness. 

After  being  awakened  at  4:00  a.m.,  we  all  had  to  run  to  the 
washing  barrack,  which  was  not  far  from  ours.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  soap  and,  of  course,  no  towels  to  dry  ourselves,  just 
cold  water  to  wash  with.  We  then  received  another  pot  of  ersatz 
coffee . 

At  6:00  a.m.,  we  had  to  report  to  the  "APPEL  PLATZ , "  a  huge 
square  where  we  all  lined  up  to  be  counted.  As  of  that  morning,  I 
stopped  being  an  individual  human  with  a  name  and  became  just  a 
prison  number.  Every  morning,  we  were  counted  and  had  to  respond 
to  that  called  number. 

The  days  passed.  We  did  all  kinds  of  menial  jobs  in  and 
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outside  the  camp.  Small  groups  of  people  called  commandos  were 
marched  off  to  work  in  all  directions.  Each  group  did  a  different 
kind  of  work. 


For 

lunch , 

we  got 

soup.  Sometimes 

it 

was  a  milk  soup, 

sometimes 

just  a 

watery 

substance  of 

some 

kind 

without 

anything , 

all  of  it 

was  called  soup.  We  drank 

this 

soup 

because 

we  had  no 

utensils  of  any  kind.  Upon  our  return  in  the  evening,  we  once 
again  got  our  ration  of  bread  and  black  ersatz  coffee.  The  bread 
was  devoured  immediately.  We  did  not  want  it  to  be  stolen  at 
night . 


The  nights  were  the  most  dreaded.  Not  because  we  had  to 
endure  sleeping  in  a  sitting  position,  but  the  smell  of  burning 
flesh  and  the  red  that  lit  up  the  sky  coming  from  the  Crematorium 
could  plainly  be  seen  from  our  barracks.  It  drove  us  all 
absolutely  insane,  knowing  that  the  burning  flesh  was  that  of  our 
loved  ones.  The  last  remaining  doubts  were  eliminated  from  our 
minds  and  we  knew  what  fate  awaited  the  coming  transport  of  Jews. 
Certain  death. 

We  had  to  exist  (it  was  not  living)  day  in  and  day  out,  with 
the  unbearable  scene.  Fortunately,  I  spent  only  fourteen  days  in 
this  hell  hole.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  have  survived  this  torture 
of  mind  and  spirit  much  longer. 

One  morning,  a  Capo  announced  that  we  were  going  to  be  shipped 
out  to  work  in  Germany  that  very  same  day.  I  was  happy  to  get  out 
of  this  inferno.  They  told  us  to  line  up  outside  to  be  counted  and 
called  by  our  number.  We  then  stepped  forward  to  receive  a  whole 
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army  bread.  After  that,  we  had  to  pass  through  a  gate  guarded  by 
two  S.S.  men  and  a  so-called  cook,  who  smeared  a  spoon  of  honey 
onto  our  protruded  tongues.  I  was  very  quick  and  received  only  one 
lashing  from  the  steel  tip  of  their  whips  from  which  they  never 
parted.  I  ran  to  the  men  already  waiting.  We  again  lined  up  to  be 
marched  off  to  the  waiting  train  that  was  to  take  us  to  Germany. 
A  repetitious  ordeal  that  had  taken  place  just  fourteen  days  ago. 
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ON  THE  WAY  TO  GERMANY  AND  NEW  CAMPS,  AUGUST  1944 


Once  again,  we  were  taken  to  the  train  with  the  same 
characteristics  as  on  previous  occasions.  Cattle  cars  with  the 
straw  on  the  floor  and  the  familiar  pail.  About  75  persons  were 
assigned  to  each  car.  The  same  small  windows  with  barbed  wire. 
This  time,  something  new  was  added  to  our  train,  namely  S.S.  guards 
at  the  front  and  the  end  of  the  train  with  flak  antiaircraft  guns 
mounted  on  special  turrets.  This  was  to  protect  the  train  from  the 
Allies.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  meant  for  our  protection.  After  all, 
what  do  several  thousand  Jewish  prisoners  mean  to  Germans?  The 
trains  were  more  important  to  their  efforts. 

We  traveled  for  several  days,  again  without  knowing  our 
destination.  Waiting  on  sidetracks  in  many  locations,  the  names  of 
which  I  do  not  know.  The  guards  would  open  the  doors  once  a  day  to 
give  us  some  water  and  a  chance  to  empty  the  pail.  They  gave  us  no 
food  at  all.  The  bread  we  received  leaving  Auschwitz  had  to  last 
until  we  got  to  our  next  destination.  Whoever  ate  his  bread 
immediately,  starved  for  the  balance  of  the  trip. 

In  the  car  I  was  in,  there  were  some  very  experienced  men  who 
had  gone  through  such  transports  before.  They  somehow  managed  to 
lift  a  floor  board,  so  that  we  could  defecate  and  urinate  in  a 
squatting  position.  More  importantly,  we  disposed  of  our 
excrements  immediately  down  onto  the  tracks.  This  simple  but  very 
important  action  gave  us  air  to  breathe  and  reduced  the  horrible 
stench  and  smells  to  a  minimum.  Whenever  the  train  stopped,  for 
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whatever  reason,  we  replaced  the  floor  board  quickly  so  that  it 
could  not  be  detected  by  an  inspecting  railroad  worker.  I  was 
traveling  with  my  brother,  which  was  very  important  to  both  of  us. 

We  talked  about  the  fate  that  befell  our  family  and  asked 
ourselves  over  and  over  again  how  we  had  ever  managed  to  get 
ourselves  into  this  horrible  predicament?  Why  had  we  not  run  away 
and  hid?  But  where?  The  Germans  haunted  us  and  our  Polish 
brothers  hated  our  guts.  Even  if  we  could  have  managed  to  escape, 
the  Poles  would  have  betrayed  us  and  brought  the  Germans  down  on 
us.  Now  that  we  were  marked  prisoners,  this  thought  about  escape, 
or  hiding  became  as  remote  as  the  moon.  We  were  now  effectively 
and  totally  controlled  by  the  Gestapo  and  easily  recognized  by  our 
appearance  in  the  striped  clothing  we  were  wearing. 
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CAMP  NO.  7 


On  a  rainy  night,  we  arrived  in  the  middle  of  a  forest.  We 
had  no  idea  where  we  were.  After  disembarking  the  train,  we  were 
in  a  very  muddy  terrain  and  were  marched  a  short  distance. 
Finally,  we  arrived  at  a  clearing  that  was  illuminated  by  the 
headlights  of  army  trucks.  In  the  confusion  of  it  all,  I  could 
barely  see,  like  through  a  haze,  the  lines  of  thatched  roofs  barely 
above  ground  level.  Those  were  our  barracks.  Fifty  men  would  be 
assigned  to  each  of  those  quarters. 

They  were  actually  built  like  the  earth  mounds  where  Polish 
peasants  stored  potatoes  in  the  winter.  Three  steps  down  led  to 
the  interior.  Inside,  the  sides  were  also  earth,  which  formed  a 
shelf  about  30  inches  high.  Boards  placed  on  top  of  these  shelves 
served  as  our  bunks.  At  both  ends  of  the  interior  were  two  very 
small  windows  which  served  as  the  only  light  source. 

Immediately,  they  appointed  one  of  us  to  become  the  "BLOCK- 
AELTESTER"  (the  head  of  the  block).  They  then  became  the  CAPOS 
with  whom  we  had  to  be  on  good  terms,  our  guardians  in  all  matters 
that  concerned  us. 

We  were  awakened  at  the  usual  predawn  hour  of  4:00  a.m.  It 
was  still  dark  and  we  went  to  wash  in  the  special  wash  barrack  set 
up  for  this  purpose.  Cold  water,  of  course,  and  no  towels.  That 
morning,  we  did  not  get  anything  to  eat  or  to  drink.  After  falling 
out  for  the  morning  roster  call,  we  found  out  that  the  camp  was 
called  "Camp  Number  Seven"  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  famous 


concentration  camp  DACHAU,  in  Bavaria,  not  far  from  Munich.  The 
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forest  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaufering,  a  small  town  without  any 
significance.  We  soon  were  told  that  we  would  have  to  finish  the 
not  yet  completed  camp.  Food  would  have  to  be  brought  in  from  the 
outside  until  the  camp  was  finished  and  completed. 

At  once,  we  started  to  build  gravel  roads  to  and  from  each 
dwelling  to  the  planned  kitchens  and  latrines.  Actually,  the 
latrine  (toilet)  was  only  a  rectangular  pit  with  two  2x4s,  sunk 
into  the  ground.  One  on  each  side  of  the  pit.  Once  secured,  we 
nailed  a  wooden  plank  to  the  2x4s  and  there  was  the  instant  toilet 
with  no  privacy  whatsoever. 

We  worked  hard  to  complete  this  camp.  It  was  a  twelve-hour 
day  with  not  much  to  eat,  but  at  least  we  were  not  beaten  for  every 
infraction.  We  worked  very  diligently,  as  long  as  they  let  us  be. 
No  sooner  did  we  finish,  which  took  us  about  three  weeks,  then  we 
were  once  again  on  the  move . 


CAMP  NO .  4 

This  time  to  a  camp  called  Camp  Number  Four.  It  was  not  too 
far  away  from  Camp  Number  Seven.  We  marched  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
rain  to  arrive  in  a  completed  and  well  functioning  place  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Kaufering,  in  Bavaria. 

There  were  among  us  about  two  thousand  men  from  every  country 
in  Europe,  all  Jews.  Again,  we  were  assigned  this  underground  hole 
that  was  to  serve  as  our  barracks.  Fifty  men  to  each.  The  same 
rules  and  regulations  prevailed  here  as  well  as  Camp  Number  Seven. 
We  were  awakened  at  4:00  a.m.,  had  some  imitation  black  coffee 
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(Ersatz)  that  was  all.  Each  morning,  we  would  walk  to  the  train  at 
6:00  a.m.,  to  a  station  where  a  train  was  waiting  to  take  us  to  a 
forest  around  Kaufering.  The  trip  lasted  about  an  hour. 

Our  job  consisted  of  building  tremendous  underground  factories 
for  Messerschmidt  planes.  Those  were  the  rumors  at  that  time.  (As 
it  turned  out,  they  were  true.)  The  construction  firm  that  built 
these  factories  was  the  firm  by  the  name  of  Phillip  Holzman  and 
another  firm  by  the  name  Moll.  They  are  still  in  business  today. 
They  never  paid  for  this  slave  labor  and  I  am  sure  that  they  made 
a  fortune  from  this  cheap  human  slavery. 

My  brother  and  I  were  still  together  and  worked  the  same 
shift,  even  though  there  was  a  day  and  night  shift.  They  never 
stopped  using  this  mass  slave  labor  on  a  twenty-four-hour  basis. 
It  was  very  hard  physical  labor.  We  had  to  carry  fifty  kilogram 
sacks  of  cement  up  a  ramp,  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  at 
night,  with  one  hour  lunch,  seven  days  a  week.  I  carried  those 
cement  sacks  for  two  days.  I  then  decided  that  this  would  kill  me 
in  no  time  for  sure,  if  I  continued  in  this  way. 

I  spoke  to  my  brother  and  told  him  that  I  planned  to  seek  a 
hiding  place  and  he  should  join  me.  He  absolutely  refused.  I  was 
very  angry  that  he  did  not  want  to  participate  in  my  plan.  I  was 
resolute  and  said  to  myself,  I  shall  not  carry  another  sack  of 
cement  if  I  am  to  survive  this  hard  labor. 

The  following  day,  after  we  arrived  for  work  and  were  assigned 
our  jobs,  I  nonchalantly  slipped  away  to  seek  a  place  where  I  could 
hide  without  being  detected.  I  found  a  place  at  the  opposite  end 
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of  the  completed  structure.  I  was  carrying  some  wooden  planks  to 
fool  the  guards  and  came  to  a  huge  dirt  mound.  I  slid  down  and 
found  an  opening  at  the  bottom.  I  very  carefully  crawled  in  and 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  there.  I  had 
company  who  had  the  same  idea.  It  was  a  safe  place  to  hide  and  it 
was  also  warm,  at  least  I  was  shielded  from  the  bitter  cold  autumn 
days.  I  did  not  leave  this  place  until  it  was  time  to  get  back  to 
the  trains.  I  did  not  eat  lunch.  It  was  not  much  anyway,  some 
water  with  some  things  swimming  in  it.  I  would  have  had  to  dive 
into  it  to  find  some  green  leaf,  or  whatever  it  was. 

My  block-elder,  called  the  Blockaeltester  in  German,  was  a  man 
who  was  designated  to  take  care  of  the  fifty  men  residing  in  this 
particular  barrack,  called  a  block.  He  was  a  Hungarian  orthodox 
Jew  who  had  a  nephew  with  him  my  own  age. 

This  nephew  of  his  was  a  messenger  between  the  headquarters 
on  the  outside  of  the  camp  and  the  Capos  on  the  inside.  The  boy 
was  a  tyrant.  He  had  the  dubious  talent  of  emulating  the  Germans 
in  most  respects.  Everybody  feared  him  and  so  did  I  before  we 
became  acquainted,  then  he  would  leave  me  alone. 

One  Friday  night,  coming  back  from  standing  in  line  for  the 
nightly  soup,  I  came  into  the  barrack  and  noticed  that  this 
Hungarian  Jew  was  reciting  the  Sabbath  prayers.  He  usually  served 
us  the  bread  ration  for  the  day  with  whatever  came  with  it,  such  as 
sometimes  a  bit  of  margarine,  some  sugar,  or  marmalade  made  from 
prunes.  We  formed  a  line  to  receive  the  ration  from  this  gentle 


man.  He  was  still  wrapped  up  in  his  prayers,  facing  east  in  the 
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direction  of  Jerusalem  where  the  "Holy  Temple"  once  stood,  as  was 
our  custom.  When  he  finished,  he  at  once  started  to  distribute  the 
meager  rations. 

When  my  turn  came,  I  wished  him  a  peaceful  Sabbath.  He  was 
perplexed  and  surprised  at  the  same  time,  but  very  pleased  that 
there  was  someone  there  that  still  cared  about  the  Sabbath. 
Although  I  was  brought  up  in  an  orthodox  family,  I  no  longer 
practiced  the  faith.  How  could  I  have? 

He  was  very  inquisitive  as  to  my  past.  I  had  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  proud  to  be  the  offspring  of  a 
family  such  as  ours  and  I  expressed  my  feelings  about  it  and  told 
him  how  we  used  to  sing  "Zmirot"  (songs  of  religious  nature),  that 
we  sang  in  between  meals.  He  asked  me  whether  I  still  remembered 
some  of  them  and  could  I  possibly  sing  one  for  him?  I  said  yes, 
but  that  I  had  to  get  my  brother  to  sing  with  me.  He  said  all 
right,  where  is  your  brother?  I  told  him  he  was  right  here  at  the 
end  of  the  barrack.  I  got  my  brother  and  we  started  to  sing  the 
songs  of  our  bygone,  peaceful  and  happy  days.  Songs  that  were  such 
an  integral  part  of  our  family  life  before  this  inhuman  war  had 
started . 

As  I  have  related  in  earlier  chapters,  my  brother  and  I  both 
had  beautiful  voices.  Complete  silence  befell  the  interior  of  this 
cave-like  barrack  while  we  were  singing.  Our  sweet  tenor  voices 
must  have  touched  the  soul  of  every  man  present.  There  was  not  a 
dry  eye  among  them,  including  ours.  After  we  finished,  the  inmates 
screamed  for  more  and  this  orthodox  man,  with  tears  flowing  down 
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his  cheeks,  hugged  and  kissed  us  both,  thanking  us  for  our  touching 
performance . 

He  at  once  ordered  my  brother  and  I  to  change  our  places  and 
get  our  place  next  to  his.  This,  of  course,  was  a  great  privilege. 
Life  as  a  prisoner  in  this  cell  became  a  lot  easier  for  both  of  us 
because  of  the  protection  we  enjoyed  from  this  Angel  of  a  man. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  without  any  change.  We  hoped  for  a 
better  tomorrow,  but  just  the  opposite  was  true.  We  worked  harder 
and  got  weaker  by  the  day.  Prisoners  died  at  an  alarming  rate  from 
all  kinds  of  disease,  but  most  of  all  from  starvation. 

In  the  meantime,  they  changed  the  shifts  for  us  and  my  brother 
was  separated  from  me  and  taken  to  another  camp.  It  was  called 
Camp  Number  One.  This  was  a  devastating  blow  for  both  our  morale. 
It  was  now  the  first  time  since  1941  that  we  were  apart  from  each 
other.  We  still  worked  at  the  same  building  site  but  never  met 
because  of  him  working  the  night  shift  and  I  the  day  shift. 

We  did,  however,  meet  once  again,  just  very  briefly.  He  was 
fast  becoming  very  weak  and  had  lost  his  will  to  continue.  I 
begged  him  to  hold  on  to  this  precious,  although  at  this  time 
meaningless,  nevertheless  God  given,  life  but  to  no  avail.  He  said 
to  me,  and  I  quote  him  verbatim,  "I  do  not  want  to  live  any  longer. 
If  this  be  life,  no  thank  you."  We  parted  with  his  last  words 
echoing  in  my  :ears  to  this  very  day.  Naturally,  he  perished  in 
this  camp.  I  do  not  know  how  or  when,  but  it  must  have  been 
shortly  after  this  encounter  with  him. 

For  me,  life  was  not  the  same  anymore  either.  I  had  it  a  bit 
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easier  because  I  understood  how  to  manipulate  things  to  my 
advantage  and  purpose.  My  only  thought  was  always  to  survive 
against  all  odds,  regardless!  And  survive  I  did. 

It  was  one  of  those  great  miracles  that  did  still  happen.  It 
was  no  October  1944  and  winter  was  approaching  very  rapidly.  We 
were  not  geared  for  winter  in  any  respect.  My  shoes  were  torn  and 
I  had  very  little  of  the  soles  left.  I  wrapped  my  shoes  with  wire 
to  hold  them  together.  Our  flimsy,  filthy  clothing,  no  underwear 
or  socks,  made  life  intolerable.  Then  one  day,  I  heard  that  we 
would  be  getting  wooden  shoes,  but  only  for  those  who  had  no  shoes 
at  all. 

The  distribution  day  came  and  I  made  sure  that  my  shoes  should 
look  even  worse  than  they  already  did.  I  reported  to  the 
warehouse.  They  inspected  my  torn  and  worn  out  shoes  and  the 
Gestapo  guard  decided  I  had  especially  destroyed  them  in  order  to 
get  new  ones  (this  was  partially  true).  They  refused  to  give  me 
wooden  shoes  and  they  sent  me  back  to  the  barracks  with  my  old 
shoes.  I  was  devastated.  How  was  I  going  to  survive  this  bitter 
winter? 

I  continued  working  on  the  building  site.  Snow  started  to 
fall  and  I  had  no  shoes  to  walk  in.  I  bound  my  feet  with  a  few 
layers  of  paper  from  the  cement  we  emptied  and  tied  with  wires  to 
hold  it  in  place  and  I  made  the  best  of  it.  The  wet  pavement 
softened  and  tore  the  paper  and  I  wound  up  walking  barefoot  anyway. 
But,  at  least  the  upper  part  of  my  shoes  were  holding  and  kept  me 
relatively  from  freezing. 
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I  used  to  put  one  foot  upon  the  other,  in  a  rotating  fashion, 
to  warm  the  soles  of  my  feet  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  This  I 
could  do  only  when  we  were  standing  still  or  waiting  for  the  train 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  we  were  coming  and  going  from 
work.  We  all  huddled  together  for  warmth  standing  back  to  back,  to 
keep  our  bodies  a  bit  warm  from  the  devastating  freezing 
temperatures . 


We 

knew  that 

paper 

was  a 

good  insulator  against 

the  cold,  we 

wrapped 

ourselves 

with 

empty 

cement  paper  sacks. 

This  was  our 

underwear.  It  did  help  to  insulate  us  against  the  freezing 
elements . 

When  we  returned  from  work  and  came  back  to  our  barracks,  it 
was  time  to  go  for  our  ration  of  soup  and  bread.  Right  after  that, 
it  was  time  to  go  to  sleep,  usually  10:00  p.m.  The  blanket  was 
dirty  and  contaminated  with  lice.  We  were  filthy  and  degenerate 
for  the  lack  of  sanitation.  The  lice  were  eating  us  alive  and  with 
that  came  the  dreaded  disease  of  Typhus.  We  were  so  badly  infested 
with  this  pest,  that  they  were  everywhere!  Even  in  the  food  we 
ate . 

Whenever  we  had  some  time  to  ourselves,  and  this  was  very  rare 
indeed,  we  attempted  to  destroy  this  terrible  pestilence,  which  by 
now  had  become  a  plague.  Just  like  primates,  but  on  a  solo  basis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  primates  had  one  on  us!  They  were  free  to 
roam  naturally  and  not  be  caged  like  us.  We  were  not  fed  properly 
and  were  worked  to  death.  In  fact,  we  became  the  zoo  specimen  of 
our  time. 
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CAMP  NO .  3 


In  November  1944,  I  was  transferred  to  Camp  Number  Three. 
This  place  was  located  right  next  to  the  railroad  tracks,  just 
outside  the  town  of  Kaufering  in  Bavaria.  Before  they  assigned  us 
new  barracks,  they  took  us  into  a  huge  canvas  tent.  Once  inside, 
we  noticed  barrels  standing  all  over  the  place.  This  was  to  be  our 
first  and  last  bath  while  I  lingered  in  concentration  camps  since 
leaving  Auschwitz  in  July  of  1944. 

After  we  finished  washing,  without  soap,  the  guards  rinsed  us 
off  with  fire  hoses  and  ice  cold  water.  Just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
Maybe  it  was  an  experiment  to  test  our  resilience?  I  now  wonder 
why  we  never  contracted  Pneumonia.  We  had  no  chance  to  dry 
ourselves,  because  we  had  no  towels.  We  put  back  on  the  lousy, 
contaminated  striped  clothing  and  marched  out  into  the  bitter  cold, 
to  our  assigned  barracks. 

Into  this  particular  dungeon  I  was  sent  to,  there  were  Jews 
from  Hungary  only.  I  was  the  only  "Lendel"  (Polish  origin),  a 
Polish  fellow  in  Hungarian.  They  made  my  life  miserable,  even  more 
so  than  it  was  already.  First  of  all,  they  spoke  Hungarian  only, 
which  I  did  not  speak.  I  was  forced  to  learn  bits  and  pieces  that 
were  a  must  for  my  survival,  if  I  wanted  to  function  among  them  at 
all.  Secondly,  these  were  a  mean  bunch  of  people  in  this  camp.  I 
had  to  shut  up  and  do  as  I  was  told.  And  I  did!  They  rationed  my 
daily  portion  of  bread,  which  was  always  less  than  was  coming  to 
me.  I  had  to  obey  their  wishes  or  they  would  threaten  to  starve  me 
to  death. 
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This  was  a  completely  new  phenomena  for  me.  A  Jew  threatening 


a  Jew?  Inmate  against  inmate?  Just  because  I  was  ; 
To  a  sixteen  year  old  boy,  this  made  no  sense  at  all. 
myself,  they  are  not  much  better  than  the  Germans. 

Lucky  for  me,  I  stayed  there  only  a  few  weeks, 
working  at  the  same  building  site  as  before,  that  is 
of  Philip  Holzman  and  Moll,  in  the  forest  around  Kauf 
I  hid  in  my  old  hiding  place. 


Polish  Jew? 
I  thought  to 

I  continued 
for  the  firm 
ring.  There 
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CAMP  NO.  11  AND  LANDSHTJT 


I  was  then  transferred  to  a  similar  camp  called  Camp  Number 
Eleven  and  from  there  to  Landshut  Concentrat ion  Camp.  It  was  now 
December  of  1944.  As  we  left  the  train  that  brought  us  there,  we 
were  marched  through  town  toward  the  camp  that  was  located  at  the 
perimeter  of  Landshut.  People  looked  at  us  as  if  we  were  from 
another  planet.  I  spotted  in  the  gutter  a  piece  of  an  apple  core 
that  someone  had  discarded  and  proceeded  to  pick  it  up  and  eat  it. 
A  guard  saw  me  and  came  over  and  ordered  me  to  throw  it  away,  all 
the  while  beating  me  with  his  rifle  butt.  I  was  bleeding 
profusely,  but  took  a  bite  of  the  apple  nevertheless  before 
throwing  away  the  rest. 

We  entered  the  camp,  which  was  located  not  far  from  a  military 
airfield.  This  camp  had  regular  wooden  barracks  located  above 
ground,  as  opposed  to  the  previous  cave-like  dungeons.  It  also  had 
the  usual  camp  square,  where  we  assembled  each  morning  and  night  to 
be  counted  before  going  to  sleep.  The  barracks  were  divided  into 
small  cubicles  with  a  stove  and  ten  double  wooden  bunks  to  each 
section.  It  was  a  great  improvement  to  our  previous  quarters.  The 
Gestapo  chief  in  charge  here  was  named  HENSCHEL.  He  was  the  most 
brutal  and  ferocious  man  I  have  ever  encountered.  He  was  more  like 
an  animal. 

He  was  wounded  in  Russia  and  dragged  his  leg  behind  him.  He 
was  a  tall  blond  and  always  walked  with  his  German  shepherd  dog, 
his  constant  companion.  Only  a  dog  could  have  possibly  been  his 
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friend . 


We  followed  the  same  exact  routine  and  schedule  as  in  all 
other  camps.  The  only  exception  being  that  we  did  not  build 
anything,  but  worked  on  all  kinds  of  jobs  from  railroad  track 
laying  to  building  roads. 

Every  morning  at  six,  we  had  to  run  to  the  square  (APPEL 
PLATZ )  to  be  counted,  as  if  we  were  able  to  run  away  somewhere 
during  the  night.  Even  if  we  could  have,  there  was  no  way  possible 
to  go  unrecognized  in  our  prison  garb  and  the  cross  that  we  had 
shaved  into  our  scalps.  After  assembling,  we  stood  at  attention 
until  his  highness  (HENSCHEL)  came  with  his  dog  and  the  Capos 
reported  all  present.  He  then  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
square  and  began  his  daily  beastly  play. 

He  would  call  out  a  prisoner  to  his  liking,  usually  an  older 
man,  and  tell  him  to  roll  on  the  ground  to  the  middle  of  the  square 
where  he  was  standing.  If  you  made  it,  it  was  okay,  you  only  got 
a  few  lashes  with  his  lead  tipped  whip.  If  you  deviated  from  the 
course,  he  sent  the  dog  to  rip  the  flesh  off  your  body.  He  also 
had  a  special  bench  for  dishing  out  lashings.  A  carpenter  had 
constructed  this  for  no  other  purpose  but  punishment  of  any  and  all 
infractions . 

Henschel  was  the  most  sadistic  individual  I  have  ever 
encountered,  and  there  were  many  others  as  well.  I  always  thought 
that  I  have  seen  them  all,  but  he  had  no  equal  in  his  cruelty,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned. 

He  caught  me  once  licking  the  barrel  which  stood  outside  the 
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kitchen  and  which  had  previously  contained  soup.  He  said  to  me, 
"You  want  to  lick?  I  shall  give  you  something  to  lick!"  He  then 
threw  me  into  the  vat,  head  first  and  ordered  me  to  lick  the  wooden 
sides  of  the  vat  with  my  tongue.  Meanwhile,  the  dog  was  barking 
his  head  off.  He  then  abruptly  left  the  scene  and  I  took  off  to 
the  barracks  like  an  arrow.  I  never  tried  that  again. 

Although  we  had  iron  stoves  in  the  cubicles,  we  had  no 
firewood  at  all  and  none  was  permitted.  Henschel  would  walk  around 
at  night  checking  to  see  whether  there  was  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
chimney  pipes.  He  would  not  permit  any  heating  at  all,  and  that  in 
the  dead  of  winter. 

I  was  selected,  with  three  more  young  boys  of  my  own  age,  to 
a  job  at  the  military  airfield  in  Landshut.  We  were  guarded  by  an 
O.T.  man  who  was  not  a  military  man,  but  a  civilian.  They  wore 
special  brown  uniforms  while  doing  their  duty  for  the  Fatherland. 
They  were  mostly  in  their  fifties  and  not  fit  for  the  regular 
fighting  army.  They  were  also  the  most  humane  of  the  bunch  and  I 
got  along  with  them  just  fine,  as  long  as  we  did  what  they 
commanded  us  to  do. 

Our  job  consisted  of  taking  the  garbage  away  from  the  airfield 
and  dump  it  at  a  collection  dump  not  far  away.  We  were  used  as  the 
pulling  power  instead  of  horses.  One  day,  our  guard,  the  O.T.  man, 
told  us  that  he  had  seen  a  whole  black  bread  thrown  into  the 
garbage  pail  and  if  we  were  careful,  we  might  be  able  to  retrieve 
the  bread  at  the  main  dump.  Sure  enough,  as  we  were  shoveling  the 
garbage  out  of  the  wagon,  I  noticed  the  bread  fall  into  the  messy 
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pit.  I  did  not  hesitate,  but  threw  myself  at  it,  not  realizing 
that  there  was  water  in  the  pit  as  well.  I  got  very  wet  and  half 
frozen,  but  I  held  firm  to  this  half  moldy  and  rotten  bread.  I 
squeezed  out  the  liquid  and  took  this  "treasure"  with  me  to  the 
camp . 

We  also  smuggled  in  some  pieces  of  wood.  After  midnight,  when 
we  knew  that  Henschel  was  not  walking  around  any  longer  inspecting 
chimneys,  I  cooked  the  bread  with  water  and  shared  this  "delicacy" 
with  my  fellow  inmates  of  the  barrack.  I  took  a  hell  of  a  chance. 
It  could  have  cost  my  life. 

On  December  25,  19^4,  Christmas  Day,  the  Allies  bombed  and 
destroyed  the  railroad  network  in  and  around  Landshut .  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  the  whole  camp  population  was  mobilized  and 
marched  to  town  to  clean  up  and  repair  the  tracks.  It  took  us 
several  days  to  do  the  job  and  the  trains  were  again  rolling,  "Fuer 
Den  Sieg"  (to  their  victory)  as  the  Germans  used  to  say. 

Once  again,  our  wishes  that  the  Allies  would  bomb  our  camp 
were  in  vain.  How  sweet  death  would  have  been,  especially  from  an 
Allied  bomb ! ! 
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CAMP  MUHLDORF 


At  the  end  of  January  1945,  I  was  once  again  transferred. 
This  time  to  a  camp  called  Muhldorf,  to  the  east  of  Munich.  This 
camp  was  located  not  very  far  from  the  town  of  Muhldorf.  It  was 
adjacent  to  a  huge  airforce  base  on  one  side  and  a  small  forest  on 
the  other.  They  always  built  concentration  camps  next  to  their 
military  installations.  They  knew  that  the  Allies  would  not  bomb 
those  places,  for  whatever  reason  I  do  not  know,  but  it  sure  worked 
for  them.  A  very  clever  ploy. 

The  camp  itself  was  very  large  and  the  barracks  resembled 
the  ones  in  Auschwitz.  The  only  exception  was  the  absence  of 
crematoriums,  and  the  barracks  contained  bunks.  There  were  two 
rows  of  bunks,  one  on  each  side  and  one  on  top  of  the  other.  One 
hundred  bunks  to  a  barrack.  The  camp  was  very  well  organized.  A 
huge  kitchen,  washing  facilities,  a  latrine  and  a  special  ward  for 
the  sick  and  dying.  Also  the  huge  square  for  assembly. 

On  one  side  of  the  huge  complex,  separated  by  double  electric 
fences,  was  the  women's  camp.  These  were  mostly  Hungarian  Jewish 
women.  It  did  boost  the  morale  of  the  nem  a  bit,  to  see  and  be 
able  to  talk  to  the  opposite  six,  although  from  a  distance. 

There  were  even  love  affairs  started  through  the  fence,  of  a 
platonic  nature  of  course.  On  our  day  off,  which  was  always  on 
Sunday,  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes  would  line  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence  and  talk  about  their  families  and  their  lives  in 
particular.  The  conversations  were  mostly  conducted  in  Yiddish, 
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the  universal  language  for  all  Jews.  Many  developed  a  lasting 
friendship  that  continued  even  after  the  liberation,  as  well  as 
some  marriages.  It  was  heartening  to  see  these  contacts  under 
those  circumstances  take  root,  and  somehow  gave  us  renewed  hope  and 
something  to  look  forward  to  every  Sunday. 

At  first,  I  was  assigned  to  work  in  sick  bay.  My  job 
consisted  of  collecting  the  dead  from  the  barracks  where  they  had 
died.  We  then  took  them  outside  the  camp  for  burial  in  a  mass 
grave.  Day  after  day,  we  would  gather  dozens  of  bodies  from  the 
wards,  throwing  them  onto  a  wagon  with  us  humans  pulling  the 
"HEARSE"  (a  plain  wooden  wagon),  and  would  stop  at  every  sick  ward. 
It  was  an  ugly  and  devastating  task  for  a  young  person  like  me. 
The  confrontation  with  death,  on  a  daily  basis,  was  more  than  I 
could  endure. 

I  was,  however,  very  lucky  not  to  have  to  work  at  this  job  for 
more  than  a  week.  My  fellow  inmates  complained  to  the  "CAPOS"  that 
I  was  too  weak  and  too  small  to  handle  the  dead  weight  of  bodies 
and  that  the  whole  burden  fell  on  them.  The  "CAPO"  replaced  me  at 
once  and  I  was  once  again  sent  to  work  for  Philip  Holzman  and  Moll 
at  the  same  building  site  of  underground  factories.  All  camps  were 
in  that  same  vicinity. 

I  was  assigned  to  a  night  shift  carrying  cement  up  those 
familiar  ramps.  If  a  prisoner  slipped  and  fell  in,  they  would 
leave  him  there  buried  alive  in  the  wet  cement,  imbedded  for  all 
eternity  in  this  cemented  tomb.  After  my  second  trip  up  the  ramp, 
I  disappeared  into  the  pitch  dark  night  looking  for  a  place  to 
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hide.  I  knew  that  I  had  to  get  away  from  this  torturous  job,  or  it 
would  mean  the  end  of  me .  I  had  the  experience  doing  just  that,  in 
Camp  Number  Four. 

When  you  are  determined  to  find  it,  you  do  seek  out  ways  and 
places  you  have  never  dreamed  of.  I  managed  to  locate  a  huge  pile 
of  camouflage  material  not  far  from  the  working  site. 

I  managed  to  loosen  this  igloo  shaped  mass  of  camouflage  and 
crept  inside.  The  darkness  of  the  night  made  my  hiding  place  just 
perfect.  When  I  heard  the  siren  that  indicated  the  end  of  my 
shift,  which  was  about  6:00  a.m. ,  I  crawled  out  and  joined  the  rest 
of  the  men  for  the  transport  back  to  camp.  We  were  immediately 
replaced  by  the  day  shift.  I  worked  at  this  building  site  for 
almost  three  weeks.  Rather,  I  should  say  I  hid  there. 

I  was  by  then  in  very  poor  physical  shape.  Because  of  my 
hiding  out,  which  I  preferred  to  slave  labor,  I  did  not  get  the 
lunch  soup  that  we  got  at  the  building  site,  which  meant  that  I 
lived  on  a  half  pound  of  bread  and  black  imitation  coffee  only. 

I  suffered  terribly  from  stomach  cramps,  which  turned  into  a 
permanent  gastritis,  plus  rheumatism  that  plagued  me  day  and  night. 
All  my  joints  were  aching  and  I  was  beginning  to  worry  about  my 
fate.  If  this  was  to  continue  for  a  prolonged  time,  I  too  would 
soon  be  carried  out  by  the  death  commandos. 

Our  rations  were  indeed  very  meager.  What  bread  we  got,  we 
ate  immediately.  If  we  kept  some  of  it,  it  would  either  be 
stolen,  or  contaminated  with  crawling  lice.  We  had  no  choice  but 
to  gobble  it  down  in  one  sitting.  On  Sunday,  we  would  get  an  extra 
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bit  of  marmalade  or  margarine. 

Hunger  was  not  our  primary  enemy.  The  lice  and  unbelievable 
filth  were  our  deadliest  enemy.  Typhus  became  so  rampant,  that 
inmates  died  by  the  hundreds,  without  stopping.  The  camp  was 
becoming  terribly  decimated  and  they  needed  new  slaves. 

Spring  was  approaching  and  we  got  replacements  for  the  ones 
who  had  passed  away.  Hundreds  of  Russian  prisoners  of  war,  as  well 
as  Jewish  inmates  from  Auschwitz,  were  sent  to  Muhldorf.  Among 
them  was  an  ex-German  soldier  whose  grandfather  was  Jewish.  His 
name  was  Ralph.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man  and  was  a  totally 
bewildered  and  frightened  person.  He  was  trying  to  figure  why  he 
was  pulled  from  the  Russian  front  and  placed  in  a  concentration 
camp  among  the  destitute.  After  all,  he  considered  himself  very 
German  and  was  fighting  for  his  Fatherland!  He  was  placed  in  the 
barrack  I  was  in.  He  did  not  last  very  long.  He  contacted  Typhus 
and  died  soon  after.  It  proved  once  again,  that  no  matter  how 
assimilated  the  Jews  of  Germany  were.  Hitler  and  his  henchmen  made 
sure  to  remind  them  that,  once  a  Jew,  always  a  Jew. 

There  was  a  Convent  not  far  from  our  camp,  about  five 
kilometers  away.  One  morning,  as  I  was  coming  back  to  the  camp 
from  the  night  shift,  the  Capo  of  my  block  called  me  out  to  report 
to  the  square.  I  was  very  scared,  but  had  to  obey  anyway.  As  it 
turned  out,  it  w-as  a  blessing  for  me  to  go  out  there.  With  two 
other  boys  my  own  age,  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  work  in  this  Convent. 
Although  I  had  come  back  from  the  night  shift,  I  was  very  anxious 
to  go  back  to  work. 
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An  O.T.  man  came  on  his  bicycle  to  march  us  the  five 
kilometers  to  the  Convent.  It  was  actually  a  home  for  retarded 
people  run  by  Nuns.  In  this  place,  for  the  very  first  time  in  all 
the  six  years  of  slavery,  we  were  treated  with  some  compassion. 
They  fed  us,  and  we  in  turn  did  all  the  necessary  chores  they 
needed  in  and  around  the  perimeter  of  their  estate.  This  included 
the  kitchen,  which  was  the  most  important  working  place.  It  was 
like  a  prospector  hitting  a  gold  mine. 

They  did  communicate  with  us,  but  only  pertaining  to  our  jobs. 
I  think  they  were  afraid.  We  were  not  guarded  at  all  and  were  free 
to  roam  the  estate  without  restrictions.  We  never  even  dreamed  of, 
or  attempted  to  run  away  for  the  obvious  reasons  I  have  mentioned 
before . 

The  food  we  received  at  the  Convent,  plus  the  camp  rations, 
made  me  gain  some  weight  and  once  again  made  me  feel  like  half 
human . 

On  Sunday,  when  we  were  off  work,  we  all  went  to  the  electric 
fence  that  separated  us  from  the  women  folk,  to  chat  and  exchange 
bits  and  pieces  of  nothingness.  One  Sunday,  as  I  was  heading 
there,  I  ran  into  my  gentle  "CHASSID,"  that  Jew  from  Hungary  who 
was  my  mentor  and  guardian  angel  in  Camp  Number  Four.  I  just  could 
not  believe  that  this  was  possible!  We  embraced  very  tenderly  and 
he  told  me  that  in  this  camp  he  has  no  such  privileges.  It  was 
obvious  enough.  His  starved,  emaciated  body  told  it  all. 

I  share  with  him  whatever  I  had  in  appreciation  for  what  he 
had  done  for  me  and  my  brother  in  Camp  Number  four.  He  also  told 
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me  that  his  (beastly)  nephew,  whom  I  considered  to  be  a  bastard  of 
a  child,  was  also  in  the  camp  but  sick  with  Typhus  and  that  he 
feared  for  his  life. 

He  asked  me  where  I  was  working  and  I  told  him  in  a  Convent. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  could  possibly  obtain  a  piece  of  fruit  for 
his  nephew.  Maybe  this  would  help  him  to  get  well.  In  turn,  I 
asked  him,  "How  could  I  possibly  get  fruit?".  He  begged  me  to  ask 
the  Nuns.  Maybe  they  would  have  compassion. 

I  could  not  help  but  wonder,  aloud,  how  lucky  was  this  nephew 
of  his  to  have  an  Uncle  like  him,  who  asked  nothing  for  himself  but 
for  this  rotten  child.  He  did  not  deserve  the  compassion  of 
another  human  being  because  of  the  way  he  had  behaved  toward  his 
fellow  inmates  in  Camp  Number  Four,  while  a  messenger  for  the 
Gestapo . 

The  next  day,  I  went  to  work  as  usual  and  asked  for  permission 
to  talk  to  the  Mother  Superior.  (Meanwhile,  I  had  learned  all 
those  titles  and  ranks  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Convent.)  Mother 
Superior  granted  my  wish  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her.  I  related  the 
whole  story  of  my  friend's  predicament,  as  to  why  I  needed  an  apple 
or  a  pear.  Not  for  me,  but  for  the  sick  child.  She  was  full  of 
compassion  and  gave  me  an  apple  to  smuggle  into  the  camp. 

I  was  very  tempted  to  eat  it  myself,  but  my  gratitude  to  this 
man  would  not  permit  me  to  go  back  on  my  word.  I  had  not  eaten  an 
apple  for  almost  six  years.  I  smuggled  in  the  apple  to  the  camp 
without  difficulties.  I  gave  this  piece  of  "Gold"  to  my  former 
friend  and  mentor,  but  not  without  telling  him  that  I  am  doing  this 
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for  him,  not  his  Nephew. 

Things  were  happening  at  such  a  fast  pace,  that  I  lost 
complete  track  of  this  fine  gentleman  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  of 
him  again,  never,  ever. 

My  job  at  the  Convent  was,  relatively  speaking,  pleasurable 
for  me,  considering  all  other  alternatives.  The  fact  that  I  could 
freely  walk  around  doing  my  chores,  around  real  people  and  nature, 
boosted  my  morale  to  no  end.  I  felt  almost  alive  once  again. 
Never  mind  that  every  night  I  had  to  go  back  to  camp  and  tyranny. 
As  long  as  I  knew  that  I  shall  be  going  out  again  in  the  morning 
made  my  life  meaningful  all  over  again. 

My  job  at  the  Convent  consisted  of  doing  laundry,  sweeping  the 
premises,  peeling  potatoes,  attending  to  the  stables  and  whatever 
was  necessary.  I  did  it  all,  and  was  happy  doing  it. 

The  O.T.  man  that  marched  us  to  work  every  morning  was  a  nice 
man.  We  would  chide  him  that  he  was  walking  us  to  school.  He 
would  chuckle  and  say  that  he  had  grandchildren,  hopefully  safe  and 
sound  at  home. 

One  day,  as  we ^ere  going  by  truck  to  the  town  of  Muhldorf  to 
fetch  supplies  for  the  convent,  we  were  about  two  kilometers  away 
from  town  when  we  heard  the  sirens  warning  about  an  imminent 
bombing  raid.  There  were  two  other  O.T.  men  with  us.  As  they 
heard  the  sirens,  they  quickly  parked  the  truck  alongside  the  road 
and  took  cover  in  a  ravine. 

There  were  two  more  boys  with  me  on  that  truck.  We  stood  on 
the  vehicle  and  watched  this  bombing  spectacle  without  fear  of  any 
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kind.  It  was  a  twisted  pleasure  for  us  to  watch  the  approaching 
lead  plane  dropping  flares  to  pinpoint  the  exact  location  of  the 
rail  network  to  be  bombed.  The  rest  of  the  planes  followed  and 
dropped  their  bombs  on  the  designated  places.  They  destroyed 
everything  in  sight,  near  and  around  the  railroad.  They  were 
American  planes.  We  could  plainly  see  the  distinct  markings.  It 
was  such  sweet  music  to  our  ears  and  it  did  our  hearts  good, 
knowing  and  watching  this  punishment  the  Germans  so  richly 
deserved.  It  was  indeed  a  very  small  consolation  for  the  brutality 
and  havoc  the  Germans  perpetrated  on  us  and  the  other  people  of 
Europe  . 

We  could  not  get  into  town  because  everything  around  us  was 
burning.  We  had  to  turn  back  to  the  Convent  without  the  supplies 
we  set  out  to  get . 

After  returning  to  camp  that  evening,  we  were  assembled  and 
marched  off  to  the  town  of  Muhldorf  to  clean  up  the  mess  the 
American  bombers  left  behind.  The  whole  population  of  the  camp  was 
involved  in  this  massive  cleanup. 

Among  the  wrecks  left  on  the  tracks,  we  located  a  partially 
destroyed  and  still  burning  railroad  car  that  was  transporting 
tobacco.  We  extinguished  the  flames  and  found  tobacco  neatly  tied 
in  bundles  to  be  processed  for  cigarettes  in  some  German  factory. 
We  loaded  the  remaining  contents  into  the  truck  and  drove  off  to  no 
other  place  but  the  Convent.  We  stored  the  tobacco  in  the  barn. 
This  turned  out  to  be  the  great  bonanza  for  the  three  of  us  working 
there . 
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The  next  day,  we  returned  to  our  regular  job  at  the  Convent. 
We  knew  everything  about  this  place  by  now.  Just  before  going  back 
to  camp,  we  went  to  the  barn  and  stuffed  the  tobacco  leaves 
anywhere  on  our  bodies  we  possibly  could.  We  had  to  do  it  so  that 
it  would  not  be  noticed  when  entering  the  camp.  This  was  not 
without  danger ,  but  danger  was  our  constant  companion  throughout 
all  the  war  years.  Once  safely  smuggled  inside  the  camp,  we 
exchanged  the  tobacco  for  bread  and  whatever  was  available  from  the 
fellow  prisoners. 

The  Russians  were  our  best  customers  and  they  gave  away 
anything  for  their  beloved  "Machorka"  (tobacco).  All  of  a  sudden, 
I  had  an  abundance  of  bread  and  all  else  I  could  get  in  exchange. 
I  also  gave  tobacco  to  the  Capo  of  my  block  and  I  received 
preferential  treatment  from  him  because  of  it. 

I  also  shared  my  "WEALTH"  with  my  bunk  partner.  His  name  was 
Szmulek  Smulewicz .  A  boy  the  same  age  as  I ,  who  was  unable  to  go 
to  work  because  he  was  too  weak.  I  made  him  my  "official  bread  and 
supply  keeper"  for  that  which  I  had  accumulated  from  the  exchange. 
He  was  the  orderly  of  the  barracks  and  because  of  his  condition, 
stayed  there  all  day.  I  entrusted  him  with  this  "treasure"  for 
safekeeping . 

I  told  him  that  he  could  eat  as  much  as  he  wanted.  Because  of 
this  additional  ration  I  gave  him,  he  made  terrific  progress 
healthwise  and  he  started  to  function  normally  once  again. 

We  kept  our  supplies  wrapped  in  old  paper  behind  the  filthy 
folded  blanket  at  the  head  of  the  bunk.  We  had  no  mattress  of  any 
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kind,  but  slept  on  the  wooden  boards.  One  night,  I  twisted  and 
turned  and  could  not  sleep  for  reasons  unknown  to  me.  All  of  a 
sudden,  I  noticed  that  my  bunk  partner  Szmulek  was  going  outside 
taking  with  him  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Curiosity  got  the  best  of 
me  and  I  followed  him  without  him  noticing  me.  He  met  someone 
outside  and  they  sat  down  to  eat  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
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For  the  love  of  me,  I  could  not  understand,  nor  figure  out  why 
he  would  do  such  a  thing.  After  all,  I  had  given  him  permission  to 
eat  as  much  as  he  wanted!  Why  this  hiding?  And  why  is  he  giving 
the  other  guy  my  bread?  I  decided  to  confront  him,  and  so  I  did. 
He  had  no  valid  excuse  for  betraying  my  trust.  He  apologized  and 
started  to  cry,  but  I  had  no  more  trust  in  him.  I  took  everything 
away  from  him  and  gave  it  all  to  the  Block-Elder,  who  was  also  the 
Capo,  for  safekeeping. 

A  few  days  later,  Szmulek  got  very  sick.  He  had  contracted 
the  dreaded  Typhus  and  was  transported  to  quarantine,  a  special 
barrack  for  the  sick,  from  which  very  few  returned  alive.  Coming 
back  from  work  and  hearing  this  bit  of  news  made  me  feel  very 
guilty  and  I  almost  went  crazy.  My  soul  was  tortured  with  all 
kinds  of  ifs.  If  only  I  would  not  have  confronted  him.  If,  if! 
But,  it  was  too  late  for  guilty  feelings.  I  tried  to  find  out  more 
about  his  whereabouts,  but  was  not  able  to  ease  my  conscience.  As 
if  I  really  had  something  to  do  with  his  getting  sick. 

Miraculously,  he  did  survive  this  ordeal.  I  met  him  after  the 
war  while  walking  in  the  town  of  Landsberg  am  Lech,  where  I  resided 
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in  the  D.P.  Camp.  He  came  over  to  me  and  he  was  very  apologetic 
for  the  way  he  had  acted  toward  me  back  in  camp.  I  forgave  him,  of 
course,  for  his  transgression  and  was  happy  to  see  him  alive  and 
well. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  1945,  we  heard  rumors  that  we  would 
be  shipped  out  from  Muhldorf.  The  camp  was  to  be  dismantled  and  it 
was  just  a  question  as  to  when  and  where  we  shall  be  going  next. 
We  had  no  news  at  all  as  to  the  war  situation.  We  sensed  that 
something  big  was  happening.  We  were  soon  to  learn. 
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LIQUIDATION  OF  CAMP  MUHLDORF  AND  DEPORTATION  TO  TYROL 


In  the  second  week  of  April,  we  were  told  that  we  were  going 
to  be  shipped  out.  The  first  sign  of  this  was  soon  evident.  We 
did  not  go  out  to  work  as  usual.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  they 
opened  the  gates  of  the  women's  camp  and  let  them  enter  our 
quarters . 

We  did  not  understand  what  to  make  of  it.  Why?  What  were  they 
up  to?  Why  this  sudden  mixing  of  the  sexes?  I  doubt  it  very  much 
whether  I  have  to  describe  what  went  on  in  those  barracks. 
Everybody  of  every  age  was  sleeping  with  anybody.  The  barracks 
looked  like  one  big  house  of  ill  repute.  I  was  still  too  young  and 
stupid  about  sexual  encounters  and  could  only  watch  on  the 
sidelines  what  was  going  on. 

I  could  not  actually  blame  them  for  acting  the  way  they  did. 
There  were  men  in  the  camp  who  had  no  contact  with  females  for  many 
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Homosexuality  was  rampant  and  in  most  cases  tolerated.  This 
is  true  everywhere  there  are  large  concentrations  of  one  sex,  be  it 
male  or  female. 

Young  boys  and  girls  were  especially  very  vulnerable.  I,  too, 
was  approached  many  times  during  my  years  of  incarceration  with  the 
lure  of  more  food  and  what  have  you.  I  have  always  declined  any 
such  invitations  and  would  rather  starve.  Although  I  know  many 
youngsters  who  did  succumb  to  these  invitations.  I  would  not  even 
attempt  to  point  a  finger  of  condemnation.  I  knew  better  than  to 
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be  righteous  under  those  circumstances.  I  followed  my  moral  and 
rigid  religious  upbringing  and  minded  my  own  business.  Who  could 
blame  the  innocent  children  when  in  most  cases  it  was  a  choice  of 
life  and  death. 

The  next  day,  the  females  were  ordered  back  to  their  own  camp 
and  we  were  marched  off  to  the  train  station  and  the  familiar  sight 
of  cattle  cars. 

The  same  repetitious  procedures  followed  us  every  time  we  were 
to  be  transported  anywhere.  But  this  time,  the  transport 
originated  in  Germany.  So  they  attached  two  military  cars  as  an 
added  "attraction."  One  at  each  end  of  the  train,  with  flack 
antiaircraft  gun  turrets  and  soldiers  manning  them. 

With  just  our  daily  ration,  we  boarded  the  cattle  cars.  The 
filthy  cars  with  nothing  in  it  except  the  familiar  pot  in  the 
middle.  I  do  not  know  for  sure  how  many  of  us  were  cramped  in  one 
of  those  cars,  but  there  was  no  room  to  breathe.  The  cattle  cars 
were  at  once  locked  from  the  outside  and  we  once  again  started  our 
nightmare  of  a  journey  into  the  unknown.  This  trip  was  to  go  down 
in  my  annals  as  the  worst  I  have  ever  been  subjected  to. 

There  were  a  few  thousand  men  and  women  traveling  in  separate 
cars.  We  were  so  crowded  and  cramped  and  were  packed  like  herring 
with  no  water,  food  or  air.  Once  a  day,  they  would  feed  us  with 


nothing  else  but  Limburger  cheese  for  days  at  a  stretch 


Many 


people  died.  There  was  no  way  to  survive  for  long  under  such 
conditions . 


I  sat  in  the  corner,  motionless,  and  tried  not  to  move  in 
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order  to  conserve  energy.  Luckily,  it  rained  a  lot.  The 
the  roof  of  the  car  were  our  life  savers.  We  collected 
drop  and  shared  whatever  water  we  could  gather.  This 
alive . 


holes  in 
drop  for 
kept  us 


After  about  a  week  of  traveling,  not  knowing  where  we  were,  or 
where  we  were  heading,  the  doors  opened  up  and  stayed  open.  We  at 
once  got  a  new  lease  on  life,  "AIR!"  To  our  surprise,  we  noticed 
that  we  were  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Munich,  although  we  had 
traveled  for  over  a  week.  Was  something  wrong?  We  did  not  know 
what  exactly  it  was,  but  something  was  very  strange.  They  gave  us 
water  and  once  again  Limburger  cheese.  We  started  rolling  once 
more.  This  time  with  open  doors. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mittenwald,  in  Bavaria,  we  were  attacked  by 
American  fighter  bombers.  The  Americans,  rightfully  so,  must  have 
thought  that  this  was  a  military  transport  because  of  the 
antiaircraft  cars  that  were  attached  to  our  train.  The  Americans 
bombarded  our  train  and  many  inmates  died  in  this  inferno.  They 
could  not  get  out  in  time  and  were  burned  to  a  crisp.  The  car  I 
was  in  was  not  hit  and  we  ran  out  to  the  open  fields  and 
surrounding  forest,  waving  like  mad  to  attract  their  attention. 
The  fighter  planes  swooped  low  over  our  head,  tipping  their  wings, 
as  a  sign  I  suppose,  that  they  recognized  their  mistake,  but  we 
kept  on  waving  like  mad  and  in  total  panic.  They  apparently 
recognized  our  striped  prison  garb.  I  am  sure  of  that,  and  the 
bombardment  stopped. 

We  went  back  to  the  train  and  sought  out  the  cars  that  were 
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still  intact  and  waited.  I  heard  later  that  many  people  never 
returned  to  the  train,  but  hid  out  in  the  forest  until  liberation. 
The  Germans  uncoupled  the  cars  that  were  destroyed  and  the  badly 
damaged  ones,  and  we  proceeded  once  again  on  our  journey  into  the 
unknown . 

On  the  27th  of  April  1945,  after  shuttling  back  and  forth,  we 
halted  in  a  small  village  in  Bavaria,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall. 
The  station  master  came  to  our  train  and  told  us  that  the  war  was 
almost  over,  and  we  were  free  to  go.  This  was  our  first  news  about 
the  upcoming  collapse  of  the  German  Reich. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  jubilation  that  followed  this 
announcement  and  I  do  not  possess  the  eloquence  to  write  it.  I 
doubt  whether  there  are  words  to  describe  it.  Somehow,  there  was 
a  great  uneasiness  within  me.  I  somehow  could  not  believe  it  and 
stayed  close  to  the  train.  Where  was  I  going  to  go  in  my 
condition?  I  waited  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen. 

About  an  hour  into  this  jubilation,  I  noticed  from  my  vantage 
point,  many  trucks  with  soldiers.  They  were  in  fact  S.S.  men 
approaching  the  station.  They  very  quickly  got  out  and  started  to 
set  up  machine  gun  emplacements.  I  screamed  to  my  fellow  inmates 
to  scramble  back  to  the  train.  I  went  into  the  car  without  any 
hesitation  and  placed  myself  flat  on  the  floor.  As  the  inmates 
realized  what  was  happening,  they  started  to  run  toward  the  train 
and  the  S.S.  mowed  them  down  like  flies.  Many,  many  died,  once 
again  needlessly,  at  the  brink  of  Liberation.  They  were  shooting 
the  people  scrambling  into  the  cattle  cars.  Many  fell  on  top  of  me 
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and  the  others  already  in  the  car.  They  slammed  the  doors  shut 
once  again  and  we  were  left  demoralized  inside  with  the  dead, 
wounded  and  the  dying.  What  next? 

All  this  happened  in  the  early  afternoon.  At  night,  the  train 
started  to  roll  again,  back  and  forth,  without  making  any  headway. 
For  the  next  two  days,  we  were  not  fed  at  all,  nor  did  we  get 
anything  to  drink.  We  were  near  the  starvation  point,  unable  to  do 
anything  about  it.  We  envisioned  our  demise  in  those  cars.  A  lot 
of  people  started  to  hallucinate.  The  stench  of  the  wounded  and 
dead,  plus  the  human  waste  that  could  not  be  emptied,  contributed 
to  our  unbearable  sufferings. 

Somehow,  miracles  do  happen!  Not  very  often,  seldom,  but  they 
do.  On  the  morning  of  April  29  ,  1945,  while  our  cattle  car  was 
standing  on  a  sidetrack  at  the  picturesque  little  town  of  TUTZING, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  Stamberger  lake  in  Bavaria  in  the 
vicinity  of  Munich,  we  heard  rumblings  of  some  sort.  We  did  not 
know  from  where  those  sounds  came  from,  or  what  they  were.  Then  we 
heard  someone  scream  AMERICANS,  AMERICANS. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  prisoners  ripped  open  the  barbed  wire 
from  one  of  the  windows  and  lowered  himself  to  the  outside  ground. 
He  then  opened  the  cattle  car  doors.  One  by  one,  we  left  the 
horrible,  stinking,  contaminated,  lice  infested  cattle  cars.  By 
then  all  our  S.S.  guards  were  gone,  except  one,  an  elderly  man.  He 
got  on  knees  begging  for  his  life.  He  kept  on  repeating,  I  have  a 
family  with  children,  please  do  not  kill  me!  And  nobody  did!  Why? 
I  still  do  not  know!  Somebody  turned  him  over  to  the  Americans. 
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Whoever  could  come  out  into  the  real  world,  with  air,  trees  and 
nature  as  such,  did  so.  By  then,  I  was  very  weak  and  weighed  only 
85  pounds.  I  could  hardly  walk.  It  was  not  just  from  starvation, 
but  partly  from  sitting  in  one  place  for  almost  three  weeks.  Our 
legs  would  simply  not  carry  us. 

We  approached  the  column  of  U.S.  tanks.  Most  of  us,  using 
what  little  strength  we  had,  crawling  on  all  fours,  stopped  the 
armored  tanks  in  their  tracks.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  and 
hard  to  believe  the  sight  that  unfolded  on  this  road.  The  American 
soldiers  were  absolutely  dumbfounded!  The  sight  of  this  human  wave 
of  wrecks,  crawling  on  their  stomachs  toward  them,  to  kiss  and 
touch  the  steel  tracks  of  their  tanks.  This  upsurge  of  emotions! 
This  unforgettable  scene.  How  can  anyone  possibly  imagine,  who  has 
not  been  a  witness  to  this  human  tragedy! ! ! 
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LIBERATION 


This  column  of  tanks  was  the  very  first  echelon  of  fighting 
men.  They  were  followed  by  infantry  in  trucks  and  jeeps.  The 
soldiers  gave  us  whatever  they  could  share  with  us.  A  captain  came 
in  a  jeep  and  asked  us  what  nationality  we  were  and  what  language 
we  spoke.  We  told  him  that  we  were  mostly  Jew  and  naturally  spoke 
Jewish.  He  said  he  was  a  Jew  himself  and  lived  in  New  York  City. 

Before  he  departed,  he  begged  us  not  to  go  anywhere,  but  wait 
for  his  return.  He  assured  us  of  our  safety  and  that  we  would  be 
taken  care  of . 

I  watched  the  captain  and  his  men  holding  handkerchiefs  to 
their  noses.  They  probably  could  not  take  the  nauseating  stench  of 
our  wretched  bodies,  if  you  could  call  it  that. 

I  was  liberated  with  a  friend  from  my  hometown  by  the  name  of 
I.  Francus .  He  is  now  a  professor  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City.  We  both  took  off  to  search  for  some  food. 

We  entered  some  German  homes  and  literally  begged  them  for 
something  to  eat.  They  refused  to  give  us  anything  at  all.  We 
kept  on  walking  very  slowly  and  came  to  a  Convent.  There,  we 
spotted  several  Red  Cross  trucks.  We  entered  and  told  them  who  we 
were  and  they  gave  us  a  Red  Cross  package  with  food.  We  sat  down 
and  devoured  the  contents  in  one  sitting.  I  am  still  baffled  as  to 
why  we  did  not  get  sick  and  drop  dead  from  it.  Our  bodies  were 
dehydrated  and  starved.  Anything  could  have  triggered  an  adverse 
and  violent  reaction. 
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How  funny  life  is,  indeed!  Before  we  were  liberated,  we 
thought  that  if  we  ever  came  out  alive  from  this  inferno,  we  would 
kill  every  German  we  encountered,  but  just  the  opposite  was  true. 
Instead,  we  begged  for  food  and  got  none. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  in  our  cultural  background  to 
kill  or  maim.  Although  we  would  have  been  justified  to  do  so.  Who 
could  have  denied  us  the  right?  Would  this  not  have  been  the 
proper  response  to  our  past  sufferings?  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  have  shown  better  judgment  and  did  not  sink  to  their  level  and 
become  killers  of  possibly  innocent  people.  This  was  the  best 
proof  of  our  higher  moral  and  ethical  values  that  we  had  been 
taught  as  children  by  the  Talmud.  I  withstood  the  test.  I  am 
elated  that  I  did,  and  I  am  very  happy  about  it. 

Strengthened  after  this  fabulous  meal  we  had  with  the  Red 
Cross  package  of  food,  we  slowly  started  to  head  back  to  the  place 
where  the  train  stood,  the  point  of  our  liberation,  to  await  what 
was  going  to  happen  next.  On  the  road,  we  passed  hundreds  of 
German  military  men,  disarmed  and  half  clad  in  civilian  clothing 
going  in  all  directions,  totally  oblivious  to  our  wandering, 
whether  out  of  fear  or  simply  not  wanting  to  face  us. 

The  Jewish  Captain  returned,  as  promised,  with  a  whole  staff 
of  soldiers.  Doctors  and  medics  took  care  of  the  dying,  the  sick 
and  wounded.  A  field  kitchen  was  set  up  and  at  once  started  to 
feed  the  starving  people. 

FELDAFING 

As  evening  approached,  we  were  loaded  into  military  trucks  and 
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taken  to  a  place  called  Feldafing.  A  small  town  not  far  from 
Tutzing,  where  I  was  liberated.  Once  there,  we  found  a  former 
Hitler  Youth  Camp  with  nicely  built  barracks. 

The  army  medics  very  politely  asked  us  to  remove  all  of  our 
contaminated  clothing  (we  had  only  a  pair  of  striped  prison  pants 
and  a  jacket)  and  pile  it  on  a  big  bonfire  that  was  already 
burning . 

We  were  full  of  lice.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  they 
shaved  our  heads  and  all  our  hair  from  our  body.  The  medics  then 
disinfected  us  with  the  D.D.T.  powder  and  asked  us  to  shower  in 
specially  set  up  field  showers.  We  were  issued  a  pair  of  pyjamas 
and  assigned  to  a  room,  four  to  a  room.  The  room  was  totally  empty 
except  for  four  mattresses  on  the  floor  with  white  sheets  and 
blankets . 

Once  settled  into  our  beds,  we  all  looked  at  each  other  in 
disbelief.  Just  18  hours  ago,  we  were  lying  in  cattle  cars  under 
the  most  heinous  and  inhumane  conditions,  destined  to  be 
exterminated  in  Tyrol,  and  this  sight?  We  cried  and  laughed  well 
into  the  night  and  fell  exhausted  into  a  well  deserved,  deep  sleep. 

Every  building  received  a  representative  to  explain  everything 
to  them.  A  dispensary  was  set  up  to  take  care  of  our  wounds  and 
minor  sicknesses.  The  very  sick  were  transported  to  a  hospital 
somewhere  in  Bavaria.  Many  did  not  survive  the  abuse  of  their 
bodies  throughout  the  enslavement. 


The  American  Army  set  up  permanent  kitchens  and  they  began  to 
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feed  us,  dairy  products  only,  three  times  a  day.  Meat  products 
would  have  killed  us  for  sure,  because  our  intestines  were  no 
longer  used  to  meat  and  we  were  in  danger  of  getting  dysentery.  In 
Bergen  Belsen,  an  infamous  concentration  camp  for  women  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  liberated  by  the  English,  people  died  by  the 
thousands  from  eating  meat  right  after  their  liberation.  A  cousin 
of  mine  perished  at  the  age  of  sixteen  from  this  foolish  English 
mistake.  After  surviving  six  years  of  slavery  and  degradation,  she 
paid  with  her  life  for  a  meal  with  meat.  The  Americans  were  much 
wiser  in  this  respect.  They  fed  us  strictly  with  dairy  products 
and  we  slowly  adjusted  to  a  regular  diet. 

Oh,  the  euphoric  feeling  of  being  free!!  Without  guards, 
Capos  and  all  other  inhuman  behavior.  After  almost  six  years  of 
subhuman  existence!  It  did  not  quite  sink  into  our  psyche.  It 
would  take  a  very  long  time  to  analyze  these  feelings,  if  ever! 

I  do  know,  however,  how  to  value  freedom  and  shall  fight  to 
the  death  to  defend  it.  Never  again  shall  I  let  anybody  enslave 
me,  or  my  family,  or  my  people!  Never,  ever  again!! 

For  the  first  time  in  so  many  years,  we  were  free  to  go  and  do 
as  we  pleased.  There  was,  however,  one  slight  problem.  All  of  us 
walked  around  in  pyjamas.  That  was  our  only  possession,  the  issued 
garment  we  received.  A  very  funny  sight  indeed,  watching  the  whole 
population  of  ex-prisoners  walk  around  in  pyjamas.  In  a  way,  still 
prisoners  of  circumstance.  Then  someone  found  a  building  that  was 
still  locked.  We  broke  the  lock  and  entered  to  find  a  warehouse 


full  of  Hitler  Youth  paraphernalia.  There  was  everything  from 
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boots,  jackets  emblazoned  with  the  hated  swastika  and  belts  with 
the  inscription,  "Gott  Mit  Uns"  (God  with  us). 

I,  too,  got  my  share  of  the  uniforms.  I  got  myself  high 
boots,  short  corduroy  pants,  white  turtle  neck  T-shirt,  a  yellow 
jacket  with  a  black  military  belt  with  the  above-mentioned 
inscription . 

I  ripped  off  all  the  Nazi  insignia  and  filed  the  swastika  off 
the  buckle.  I  accomplished  this  feat  by  rubbing  the  buckle  on  a 
stone  and  the  swastika  was  erased,  I  hoped  forever.  I  now  looked 
like  a  badly  cloned  "Hitler  Youth  Boy,"  that  did  not  quite  make  it. 
What  a  paradox! 

Once  so  dressed,  we  could  at  last  walk  out  of  the  D.P. 
(Displaced  Person's  Camp)  and  walk  around  the  perimeter  of 
Feldafing  to  explore  our  surroundings.  It  was  so  peaceful  in  the 
villages,  as  if  they  had  never  been  touched  by  the  war  at  all. 
Only  the  large  cities  were  partially  destroyed  and  took  the  brunt 
of  Allied  bombings,  but  not  the  small  towns  and  villages.  For 
them,  life  was  not  interrupted  to  a  great  degree. 

At  the  Feldafing  D.P.  Camp,  people  started  to  organize 
themselves  with  all  kinds  of  committees  for  every  human  need:  for 
family  search,  for  artistic  events,  etc.,  etc. 

The  young  boys  and  girls,  and  there  were  not  very  many  of  us, 
and  the  not  so  healthy,  were  given  a  special  diet.  We  ate  in 
separate  dining  rooms  and  were  treated  a  bit  better  and  kinder  by 
all  concerned.  After  about  three  weeks,  while  walking  back  to  my 
billets  from  the  messhall,  I  felt  very  faint  and  had  to  sit  down  in 
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the  grass  to  rest.  I  started  to  get  chills  and  had  to  ask  someone 
to  take  me  home,  which  was  a  short  distance  from  where  I  was. 

Before  going  back  to  my  room,  I  stopped  at  the  dispensary  and 
asked  the  orderly  on  duty  to  see  a  Doctor.  The  Doctor  took  my 
temperature  and  checked  me  over.  He  told  me  that  I  had  a  very  high 
fever  and  should  to  go  bed  immediately.  He  would  check  on  me 
later.  He  gave  me  some  medication  and  I  went  upstairs  to  bed.  I 
fell  asleep  immediately.  Having  missed  lunch,  I  awoke  in  the  late 
afternoon.  The  Doctor  came  later  and  said  that  we  would  have  to 
wait  until  morning,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  situation  of  my 
health . 

That  night,  I  still  had  a  very  high  fever  and  was  very 
incoherent.  My  roommates  tried  putting  cold  towels  on  my  forehead 
to  bring  the  fever  down.  It  did  not  work.  I  was  burning  up  with 
fever.  In  the  morning  the  Doctor  came  to  see  me  and  noticed  red 
marks  all  over  my  body  and  the  fever  kept  holding  at  a  very  high 
rate.  He  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  hospital  at  once.  I  actually  did 
not  want  to  go,  but  I  had  no  choice  if  I  wanted  to  live. 

My  roommates  carried  me  on  a  stretcher  to  the  camp  hospital, 
which  was  only  a  few  blocks  away  and  they  checked  me  in.  The 
hospital  was  managed  by  the  American  Army  with  German  staff. 
Diagnosis?  Typhoid  fever  with  complications. 

I  vividly  remember  them  putting  me  into  a  tub  of  water.  It 
felt  so  very  cool.  It  must  have  been  a  bath.  This  is  the  last 
thing  I  do  remember.  I  went  out  like  a  light,  for  whatever  reason, 
I  do  not  know. 
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I  was  delirious  for  a  very  long  time  and  do  not  know  anything 
else  about  that  time.  If  it  would  not  have  been  for  the  Americans 
and  their  use  of  the  wonder  drug  penicillin,  I  doubt  whether  I 
would  have  pulled  out  of  this  terrible  disease  called  ’’Typhoid 
Fever."  I  was  indeed  very  lucky  it  did  happen  in  Feldafing  and  not 
while  I  was  still  in  concentration  camp  Muhldorf.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  would  have  survived  that  kind  of  sickness  without  the  loving 
and  proper  care  of  the  American  Army  doctors. 

I  was  out  of  circulation  for  about  six  weeks  and  slowly,  very 
slowly,  was  nourished  back  to  health  to  a  point  where  I  could  get 
up  and  walk  with  the  help  of  crutches  and  a  nurse.  I  was  very  weak 
and  looked  like  a  skeleton,  barely  covered  with  skin.  I  was  a 
frightening  sight  to  behold. 

My  stay  at  the  hospital  lasted  about  two  months,  during  which 
time,  I  had  to  use  crutches  all  the  time.  Without  them,  I  was 
unable  to  support  my  fragile  body. 

While  recuperating  at  the  hospital,  I  heard  over  the 
loudspeaker  that  I  had  a  visitor  waiting  for  me.  I  could  not 
imagine  who  it  could  be?  It  was  my  cousin  Miriam  Bock.  This  is 
the  same  cousin  with  whom  I  lived  in  Ghetto  Lodz.  She  found  my 
name  on  the  bulletin  board  that  was  placed  in  every  D.P.  Camp. 
This  was  the  only  way  to  find  missing,  living  relatives  or  friends. 

I  had  to  walk  down  two  steps  into  the  waiting  room.  I  stood 
at  the  steps  looking  down  and  wondered  how  am  I  going  to  make  it? 
The  waiting  room  looked  as  if  it  was  in  a  deep  gorge.  I  managed  to 
get  down  with  the  help  of  two  nurses. 
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We  embraced  and  cried  for  happiness.  I  had  not  seen  her  for 
almost  two  years.  I  was  elated  to  have  found  at  least  one  relative 
that  was  alive.  I  asked  if  she  knew  about  any  other  members  of  our 
families  that  might  have  survived.  Sadly,  her  answer  was  negative. 

She  told  me  that  she  lived  in  Landsberg  am  Lech,  another  D.P. 
Camp  and  if  I  wanted,  I  could  come  and  live  with  her.  I  accepted 
her  generous  invitation  and  told  her  that  once  I  was  released  from 
the  hospital,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  join  her. 

In  September  of  1945,  I  said  goodbye  to  my  friends  in 
Feldafing,  with  whom  I  had  been  through  hell  on  this  earth.  I  took 
the  train,  in  my  Hitler  Youth  uniform,  to  join  my  cousin  in  the 
D.P.  Camp  in  Landsberg  am  Lech. 

While  sitting  in  the  train  compartment,  I  could  not  help  but 
review  my  six  years  of  unbelievable  suffering  and  loneliness.  Am 
I  the  only  one  from  my  entire  family  chosen  to  survive  this 
inferno?  Why  me? 
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EPILOGUE 


Jacob  Bresler  wrote  this  document  more  than  forty  years  after 
his  liberation  from  Nazi  concentration  camps. 

It  took  him  a  very  long  time  to  put  on  paper  what  he  went 
through.  Although  it  was  very  difficult  to  free  himself  from  his 
past,  he  nevertheless  took  it  upon  himself  with  great  pain  to  once 
and  for  all  put  his  past  in  proper  perspective.  So  he  wrote  a 
documentary  about  his  life  and  that  of  his  family  who  perished 
under  the  Nazi  onslaught  in  Poland. 

Jacob  is  a  living  witness  to  the  Holocaust.  As  far  back  as 
1947,  he  not  only  planned  to  write,  but  tried  to  tell  the  world 
about  his  experiences.  Sorry  to  say,  he  did  not  succeed  in  his 
effort.  His  nightmares  and  trauma  were  still  too  freshly  etched  in 
his  memory  and  he  could  not  comprehend  that  the  Nazis  and  their 
henchmen  began  to  live  their  lives  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Jacob  Bresler  stems  from  an  orthodox  Jewish  family  of  eight. 
He  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  in  a  small  "STETL"  (town) 
in  Poland.  A  microcosm  of  Jewish  life  in  which  his  righteous, 
stern  Father,  his  loving  and  genteel  Mother,  Grandmother  and  the 
vast  family  members  symbolized  love,  peace  and  tranquility  for  the 
innocent  child.  It  was  a  town  where  everybody  knew  every  member  of 
the  small  Jewish  community  and  faithfully  practiced  the  Jewish 
religion  and  customs  and  were  equally  poor.  All  year  long,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Judaic  microcosm  oriented  themselves  with 
religious  affairs  and  festivities.  Life  consisted  of  a  definite, 
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set  pattern  that  did  not  deviate  in  all  centuries  past. 

Traditional  antisemitism  in  Poland  was  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
they  learned  to  live  with  it  as  best  they  could.  They  became 
alarmed  but  immune  to  the  yearly  rituals  of  the  Poles  at  Easter 
time  when  the  peasants  came  to  town  to  seek  out  the  "CHRIST 
KILLERS."  They  barricaded  themselves  in  their  dwellings  and  were 
faced  with  violence.  Beatings  of  Jews  were  on  the  agenda,  but 
seldom  did  anybody  lose  his  life  because  of  it. 

The  onslaught  of  the  German  army  in  1939  that  heralded  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  changed  the  tranquility  and  created  a 
completely  new  atmosphere  and  relationship  to  the  Jewish  community. 

After  the  regular  army  front  troops,  came  the  Gestapo  and  the 
SS  storm  troopers.  Open  terror,  the  seclusion  of  the  Jewish 
population  into  Ghettos  and  the  eventual  mass  deportations  to  the 
death  camps  and  crematoria.  These  were  the  methodical  steps  taken 
by  the  Gestapo  and  the  SS.  Storm  troops,  which  eventually  led 
toward  the  "ENDLOESUNG  DER  JUDENFRAGE"  (final  solution  of  the 


Jewish  entity) 


For  the  small  child,  Jacob,  this  was  reality 


and  he  was  confronted  with  death  on  a  daily  basis  since  he  was 
eleven  years  old. 

Mass  executions  of  his  fellow  Jews,  relatives  and  Poles, 
became  a  daily  routine  and  made  his  young  life  very  mature. 
Nothing  fazed  him  any  longer,  be  it  executions,  slaughter,  or 
burying  the  dead  after  each  dreadful  massacre. 

We  cannot  possibly  comprehend  nor  imagine  what  went  on  in  this 


young  uncompromised  mind,  not  even  them,  when  we  read  the  detailed 
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descriptions  of  that  era.  But  we  must  be  aware  and  sensitive 
enough  to  read  what  Jacob  Bresler  wrote  and  read  between  the  lines 
and  at  least  try  to  learn  and  comprehend  his  agony. 

Present  and  future  generations  should  learn  from  what  he  wrote 
for  posterity.  We  should  at  least  try  to  prevent  such  horrors. 

Jacob  Bresler 's  autobiography  gives  us  the  possibility  to  at 
least  think  of  what  humanity  is  capable  of  inflicting  upon  another 
human . 

It  is  especially  important  to  learn  from  Jacob's  memoirs.  It 
is  educational  and  a  must  read  for  every  contemporary  individual  to 
learn  what  has  happened  in  this  century,  of  which  they  are  an 
integral  part. 

We  are  very  shocked  when  we  read  about  the  extreme  inhuman 
isolation  of  this  tortured  individual.  This  total  and  unbelievable 
silence  and  lethargy  that  loomed  over  this  unarmed  person. 

Little  Jacob  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  trampled  to  death  by 
the  SS  for  whom  he  sometimes  worked  making  riding  boots  (a  trade  he 
started  to  learn  when  he  was  nine  years  old).  He  was  forced  to 
develop  his  own  rules  for  survival.  He  had  long  forgotten  that 
there  might  be  a  future  for  him.  He  used  his  total  fantasies  in 
order  to  survive  the  moment.  He  used  every  trick  he  had  to  his 
disposal  in  order  to  live! 

In  this  book,  he  describes  in  detail  how  he  alone,  who  was 
left  from  his  immediate  family  of  eight,  managed  to  survive  this 
horror . 

I  personally,  a  journalist  and  publisher,  met  Jacob  for  the 
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first  time  in  1983  in  Vienna,  Austria.  We  met  at  a  friend's  home 
who  is  a  dear  friend  of  Jacob's. 

This  small,  agile  and  graceful  man  turned  out  to  be  a  true 
American.  After  exchanging  a  few  sentences  with  him,  he  had  me 
picture  his  wonderful  adopted  country,  the  U.S.A.,  with  the 
enormous  freedoms  and  possibilities  one  can  only  dream  about 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Jacob  came  to  Vienna  almost  every  year  and  we  never  failed  to 
meet  and  converse  world  situations  in  general.  After  getting  to 
know  him  better,  I  fully  understood  why  Jacob  became  Jack,  as  he 
was  called  in  the  U.S.A. 

After  the  war,  he  came  from  a  displaced  person's  camp  to  the 
U.S.A.  with  two  dollars  in  his  pocket.  He  now  owns  a  beautiful 
house  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  became  a  successful 
businessman,  as  well  as  a  responsible  citizen  and  good  Jew. 

In  all  the  previous  years  we  met,  he  told  me  bits  and  pieces 
in  staccato  sentences  about  his  past  in  Poland  and  particularly 
about  the  war  years  in  concentration  camps.  I  urged  him  to  put 
down  on  paper  what  he  has  lived  through.  I  also  told  him  that  his 
only  daughter  has  a  right  to  know  where  her  roots  are. 

In  the  summer  of  1987,  we  met  once  again  in  my  office.  Jacob 
put  a  rough  manuscript  on  the  table.  On  the  front  page  in  bold 
letters  was  written  the  title"WHY  ME."  I  read  the  first  draft  of 
his  manuscript  to  actually  get  to  know  him  better.  This  story  was 
written  in  a  simple  unpretentious  language.  But  this  story  was 


different.  It  concerned  me  because  it  was  all  true.  Not  fiction. 
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but  truth.  Memories  of  a  child  written  by  a  mature  and  sensitive 
man  about  his  past. 

Bresler  confided  in  me  how  very  difficult  it  was  for  him  to 
write  not  only  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  but  also  how 
very  important  it  was  for  him  to  leave  something  for  posterity,  a 
living  document  of  those  heinous  crimes  against  his  people. 

In  this  book,  the  recurring  question  is  "WHY  ME?"  Why  did 
destiny  choose  me,  the  innocent  child  who  was  called  Jacob? 

He  will  never  be  able  to  answer  this  question!  But  this 
question  should  occupy  our  thoughts  and  make  sure  that  such 
horrible  crimes  should  never  be  repeated  in  the  future.  NEVER, 
EVER  AGAIN! ! ! 

Leo  Mazakarini 

Writer,  Publisher,  Lecturer 
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NATIONAL  REFUGEE  SERVICE,  INC 

I  as  NASSAU  STREET 
NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


OFFICERS  AND 
executive  COMMITTEE 

winim  Raanawmid 
Homrory  Protidtnt 


July  10,  1946 


Jowpk  P.  Ch»»b«ri«i* 

Otodrmomtf  tkoBoord 

Chari ea  A.  Rlcffdana. 

PrttUtwt 

Alexander  S.  Seller 

Otmrmon  of  Rsocotroo  Commmttet 


Edwin  Roeenberr 
First  Vito  Presidont 

L  Edwin  Gold  wer- 
Mr*.  Waiter  A.  Hirach 
Gostare  H.  Kina 
Daniel  E.  Knehland 
Da-rid  H.  Salzbenrer 
Paul  Felix  Warbnrt 
Darid  M.  Wsrtehmnkcr 
Henry  Wineman 
Morris  Wolf 
Viet  Prcridentt 

Richard  S.  Goldman 
Trmuurer 

Stanley  M.  Isaaca 
Secretory 

Eufrne  L.  Ach 
Alexander  E.  Anmton. 
Walter  H.  Blerinver 
Herman  W.  Block 
Monroe  Gold  water 

WHIUxb  Haber 
Adolph.  Held 
Joseph  C  Hyman 
Cirioa  L.  Iaraela 
Mrs.  Henry  Ittleaon 
Stanley  J.  Sana 
Milton  W,  Sine 
Theodore  Lertn- 
Mrs.  Darid  M.  Lott 
Clarence  E.  Pickett 
Wolfgan#  S.  Schwahacher 
Leon  C.  Snnatein 
Lome  S.  Weiaa. 

Jonah  B.  Wise 

Zecmtioo  Comrnmtto* 

Joseph  E.  Beck 

Ej rentier  Director 


5fcr*  and  Mrs,  Charles  Samuels 
2323  Walton  Avenue 
Bronx,.  Hew  lark 

REi  3RESLER,  Jacob 

Landsberg,  Germany 
rase  yB89?.Q - 


Dear  Mr*  and  Mrs*  Samuels* 

We  wish,  to  inform  you  that  we  have  transmitted  the 
affidavits  of  support  completed  by  you  in  behalf 
or  the  above  named  residing  at  the  above  mentioned 

address'* 

We  have  requested  the  committee  in  Germany  to  place 
these  documents  with  the  appropriate  American  officials 
and  to  render  assistance  wherever  possible  in  this  case* 


We  wish  to  assure  you  that  as  soon  as  we  receive  the 
report  that  we  shall  of  course  notify  you  immediately. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Reply  tot 
Louis  Krapin 


ition  'Bepartmpfit 
Ann  S*  Petluck,  Director 
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NATIONAL  REFUGEE  SERVICE,  INC 

I  0  S  NASSAU  STREET 
NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


OFFICERS  AND 

cacoryv*  committed. 

WQllaat  SoMBwmld 
Hamt  wry  PntUrm* 

Jomph  P.  OaatariuB 


Charles  A.  JTJ* 

Pmtftm 

Alexander  3.  Xcilar 

CJtmnmmm-ef  Kncntiwa  CommmHrr 

EdvmJZMtoiMn 
PW*  Vtc*  Pr**Un+ 

L  Edwin  Gold  wmamr 
Mn.  Walter  A.  Hiraek 
Guitiw  H.  Ki ua 
DiomI  £• 

David  3.  Saixbcrgvr 
Pool  Felix  Wtrimrc 
David  M.  Wafrhmafcr 
Henry  Wlnoas 
Mom a  Wolf 
Fleri1r»wV»^« 

Richard  3.  Goldman 
rnmnwvw 

Stanley  M.  laaacn 
SVcrraary 

Eagena  L.  Ada 
Alexander  E.  Armfmw 
Walter  EL  Btertngcr 
Herman  W.  Block 
Monroe  Goldwater 
Harry  Grrunmin 
William  Haber 
Adolph  Held 
Joeeph  C.  Hyman 
Carlow  U  laraeia 
Mra.  Henry  Ittlaaon 
Stanley  J.  Eann 
Milton  W.  SIn« 

Theodore  Levin 
Mra.  David  M.  Levy 
darenee  E.  Pickett 
Wolfgang- 3.  Scfcwabndmr 
Leon  C  Sustain 
Lords  S.  Won 
3ooak  3.  Wise 
Seokeov  Commit*** 

Jo**tk  JL  Beck 
RsmwHm*  Dw**tmr 


May  21,  1946- 


Mrs*  Dora  Sanmelg 
2325  Walton.  Avenue 
Bronx,  Hew  York 


Re:  BKESLER,  Jacob 
FRAN  CUZ-  Isra  el 
Lands  berg ,  Germany 
NRS  Case  #  B8970 


Dear*  Mrs*.  Samuels : 

We  wish  to  inform  you  that  we  have  notified  the  committee  in 
Europe  that  you  have  deposited  with  us  $324  covering  transporta¬ 
tion,.  ^ead  Tax,  Visa  Fees,  and  Ships  Money,  in  behalf  of  the 
above  named  residing  at  Lands  berg,  Germany* 

As  soon  as  you  have  the  affidavits  of  support  and  corroborative 
financial  documents,  please  refer  them  to  us  and  we  will  review 
and  transmit  them  to  the  appropriate  American  Consul  in  Germany* 

We  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  continued  interest  and  phall  keep 
you  informed  of  all  developments  as  we  receive  the  reports  from  the 
committee  in  Europe  regarding  Jacob  Bresler  and  Israel  Fran  cun* 

Sincerely  yours. 


Reply  to: 
Louis  Krapin 
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For  PAYOR. 


NATIONAL  REFUGEE  SERVICE,  INC 


105  NASSAU  STREET 
NEW  YORK  T,  N.  T. 


Date 

BENEFICIARY  (list  each  person  in.  family  for  whom  transportation,  is  requested) 

Name  Age  —  _  Address 

_ j Kl _ Land  flherg^Gtaraany: — 

_JgAHCU^JSSAEL  II _ _ _ 


RECEIPT  N9 


273  a. 

Case  No. 
-BaSTO — 


PAYOR 

Stt».^Ikaai:...Sanianl a 


Address 


V. 


7g^WnltoBr-AveiiQ»jr-BgoiiXy" - ■gl&V 


The  Ntrioaal  Refugee  Service;  Inc,  (hereinafter  referred  to  as.  NILS)  acknowledges  RECEIPT  of  $ — Z2A. - (Check  X) 

r,.k  Q  M.O.  □)  to-  be  used  hr  it  or  my  agcno  or  representatives  which  it  may  select.  in.  ia  or  their  sole  discretion  oa  behalf 

of  payor  foe  tnuoiponanoa  *__2£8 _  head  tax  $___!£* -  visa.  fees  $ - 20 -  ocher  expenses  t — 20 - 

incident  thereto,  for  the  beneddary  ( ies )  named,  in  accordance-  with  the  conditions  stipulated  hereon. 

TRANSPORTATION  TO-  Urd/tgd.  S~ha.~fcaa _ Subiecc  to  change  in  the  sole  discretion  of  NRS,  its  agents  or  in 

representatives 

Payor  agreearto  pay  to  NRS.  its  or  representatives.  any  addirionsi  sum.  accessary  to  complete  transportation  in  excess  of  the 

money  depended.-  Any  mrmmt  aoc  used  or  committed  for  in  accordance  with  the  adore-  shall  be  repayable  to  the  payor,  subject 
CO  the  — herein  sec  forth.  Ic  is  understood  that  the  NRS  may  reimburse-  itself  and  its  saxd  agents  and  representatives  in 
respecx  of  any  payments  in  connection.  with  transportation,  or  charges  or  maintenance  incident  thereto  made  for  the  bench ci ary. 

The  above  ™rrr  is  by  the  NRS.  as  an  accommodation  to  the-  payor  and  ar  payor's  request,  for  the  purposes  above  specified 

and  subject-  to  the  '•nwdmnna  stared,  and,  there  is  ao  guarantee  that  transportation  can  be  arranged.  Ic  does  not  constitute.  a  chan- 
cable:  contribution  to  the  NRS. 


CONDITIONS: 

1.  This  receipt  is  NON-NEGOTIABLR  and  non- transferable:. 

2.  So  jpriTew  will  be  paid  on  the  amount  received. 

3.  Such  monies  may  be  deposited  with  the  general  funds  of  NRS,  its  agents,  representatives  or  assignees. 

4.  ndnn<<  will  be  marie-  only  upon  wcitien  request  ugnrri  by  thr  payor  accompanied  by  the  surrender  of  this  receipt,  and  then 

only  of  such  portion  of  the  paymenr  made  as—  .  , 

(x)  «k«n  aoc  have  hf-n  paid  our  or  be  subject  to  commitment  on  behalf  of  the  aamed  beneficiary  or  payor,  any  retund  will 
be  subject  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  oecessicy  of  requesting  and  obtaining  information .  from  abroad  as  to  iny  ex¬ 
penditures  ox  advances  there-  made  in  connection  with  this,  case,  and  — 

(b)  ir  is-  aoc  required  to  reimburse  NRS  or  any  agents  or  representatives  for  expenses  or  damages  incurred  on  behalf  of  or 
it*  connacoott  with  the  named  beneficiary  or  payor  the  written  statement  of  NRS  or  any  agents  or  representatives  as  to 
any  payment  rr|«d<*  or  committed  or  as  co  any  expenses  or  damages  incurred  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  on  the 
payor.  \  f 

5.  No  rights  of  any  kind  shall  accrue  to  the  beneficiary  hereunder.  ' 

6.  It  is.  understood  that  the  NRS  accepts  this  paymenr  upon  the  express  condition  that  ic  and  its\  agent*,  and  representatives  shall 
be  without  liability  or  responsibility  ■  of  any  kind  whatsoever  co  any  one  in  respect  of  the  monies  paid  to  it  or  any  a«o« 
taken,  or  any  failure  to  act:  by  ic  or  its  agents  and  representatives  with  res  peer  co  such  monies.  NRS.  its  agents  and  represents 
dves  <h«il  receive  ao  compensation  for  their  own  services. 

7.  Acceptance  of  rhi«  receipr  <hall  be-  considered  acceptance  of  each  of  the  conditions  stated  herein.  Unless  NRS  shall  receive 
notification  in  writing  oo  che  contrary  within  one  week,  from  the  date  hereof,  the  payor  will  be  aeemed  co  have  accepted 


this  receipt. 
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